Conference  on  Technology  and  Human  Development: 

A Challange  for  the  ’80s;  Jan  27,  28,  29,  1980;Details 
OISE  Conference  Office;  (416)  923-6641  ext  391. 


OACD  Annual  Conference;  Nov.  8,  9,  and  10,  1979; 
Details  1 260  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  M5R  2B1 . 


WOMEN  S STUDIES  CANADA. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State  Women’s  Programs,  RESOURCES  FOR  FEMINIST  RESEARCH  is  now 
able  to  make  available  to  Canadian  educators  free  copies  of  Women’s  Studies  Canada  1978.  This  booklet  lists  and  describes  all  the 
university  and  college  courses,  and  programs  across  the  country.  To  request  a free  copy,  send  your  name  and  affiliation  to:  Resources 
for  Feminist  Research,  Department  of  Sociology,  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  M5S  1V6.  Copies  for  those  who  are  not  teaching  or 
counselling  in  secondary  schools  are  available  at  $ 1.50. 
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WHY  WE  WROTE 


THE  CITY  KIDS’ BOOK 


Fran  Endicott,  Dept,  of  History  & 
Philosophy,  OISE  and  Barb  Thomas. 

When  we  started  work  on  The  City  Kids’ 
Book, 1 our  intentions  were  rather  vague. 
Because  we  live  and  work  in  Toronto,  we 
wished  to  develop  a curriculum  unit  which 
would  be  suitable  for  the  majority  of 
children  in  Toronto.  To  do  that  we  had  to 
comprehend  the  experiences  and  the 
reality  we  wanted  to  reflect.  The  focus  of 
the  unit  emerged  only  after  several 
workshops,  seminars,  conferences,  and 
meetings  with  teachers,  principals,  consul- 
tants, and  other  school  board  officials. 

Through  these  contacts  we  discovered 
that  there  was  a great  deal  of  acrimonious 
debate  about  the  need  to  introduce 
‘multicultural  curricula  into  Toronto  class- 
rooms; but  there  was  very  little  clarity  as 
to  what  such  curricula  should  comprise. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education’s  PI 
J1  Guidelines  recognize  the  need  for 
children  to  a)  examine  and  understand  the 
communities  in  which  they  live;  b)  develop 
positive  attitudes  towards  themselves,  their 
families  and  their  peers;  and  c)  use  relevant 
materials  in  which  the  children  see 
themselves  and  their  lives  reflected. 

However,  when  we  began  examining 
texts  currently  in  use,  we  found  that  much 
j of  their  content  mirrored  so-called  middle- 
1 class  Anglo-Saxon  norms  and  values.  The 


stories  and  activities  consistently  assume 
that  all  children  live  in  nuclear  families  and 
enjoy  life  styles  based  on  a certain 
abundance  of  material  wealth.  Pictures 
show  father  arriving  at  his  suburban  home 
from  a professional  job  (indicated  by  a 
briefcase),  being  greeted  by  a smiling, 
unharassed  mother,  happy  children  (usu- 
ally two)  and  a dog  and  a cat.  Texts  refer 
casually  to  trips  to  the  cottage,  camping 
trips,  toys,  cars,  and  so  on.  Even  for  the 
children  of  families  who  do  have  access  to 
such  things,  the  pictures  of  bland,  unruffled 
serenity  are  unrealistic. 

It  appeared  to  us  that  there  is  a central 
question  when  designing  curricula  mate- 
rials for  a multi-ethnic  classroom.  Should 
individual  ethnicity  be  the  focus,  or  should 
the  focus  be  the  fact  that  most  children  in 
our  schools  (whether  immigrant  or  not) 
share  certain  experiences? 

Canada,  as  has  been  said  so  often,  is  a 
country  of  immigrants.  From  its  inception 
as  a political  entity  the  people  who  have 
come  here  voluntarily  have  done  so  for 
similar  reasons  — to  escape  economic, 
political,  or  religious  repression  (often  their 
coming  has  been  a result  of  the  combina- 
tion of  those  factors)  and  to  pursue  dreams 
of  opportunity  which  Canada  held  out. 
Canadian  governments  have  traditionally 
welcomed  or  refused  admission  to  immig- 
rants on  the  grounds  of  what  is  perceived 


c as  Canada’s  economic  needs  in  any  given 
S period.  Since,  historically,  Canada’s 
S economy  has  rotated  in  a boom/bust  cycle, 
j=  immigration  into  Canada  has  been  corres- 
^ pondingly  cyclical. 

£ The  most  recent  wave  of  immigrants  into 
Caiiada,  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  took  place, 
^ as  usual,  at  a time  of  heightened  economic 
activity.  Some  of  these  immigrants  have 
come,  as  never  before,  from  the  so-called 
third  world  countries  filling  the  need,  for 
labor  in  the  industrial  and  service  sectors. 
Their  countries  have  experienced,  and  in 
some  cases  still  do  experience,  unequal 
relationships  with  the  richer  industrialized 
world  of  which  Canada  is  a part. 

Most  of  the  recent  immigrants  are  skilled 
working  people,  and  very  often  they  end 
up  working  at  our  toughest,  worst  paid 
jobs,  cut  off  from  established  Canadian 
society  by  language,  and  sometimes 
excluded  more  visibly  by  skin  color.  For 
this  last  group,  racism  is  an  added 
component  in  the  difficulties  they  exper- 
ience when  they  come  to  live  here.  They 
easily  become  the  scapegoats  for  the  recent 
economic  recession  that  Canada  is  ex- 
periencing. Despite  the  government’s  own 
research,  which  indicates  that  immigrants 
have  stimulated  the  economy  with  their 
skills  and  purchasing  power,  these  people 
are  cited  as  the  cause  of  job  shortages, 
inadequate  housing,  and  as  a drain  on 
Canada’s  services. 

When  working  class  immigrants  enter  a 
city  such  as  Toronto,  the  greatest  overt 
hostility  they  encounter  is  often  from 
working  class  Canadians.  This  is  a pattern 
well  entrenched  in  Canadian  history: 
working  people  compete  for  the  ill-paid 
jobs,  the  same  inadequate  social  services; 
they  are  often  casualties  of  the  same  battle 
yet  separated  by  language  and  race. 

In  the  school  system  all  these  factors 
come  together.  The  new  immigrant  chil- 
dren enter  a school  system  which  is 
already  providing  badly  for  the  education 
of  working-class  children.  The  schools,  by 
focussing  on  the  ‘influx  of  immigrant 
children,’  divert  attention  from  existing 
problems,  and  provoke  among  the  old 
working  class  a backlash  which  sees  new 
programs  as  taking  away  services  from 
their  children.  Johnny  can’t  read  because 
the  school  is  too  busy  teaching  English  to 
Juan.  The  chances  are  that,  given  the 
content  he  is  being  taught,  Johnny  couldn’t 
read  before  the  advent  of  Juan;  and  Juan’s 
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chances  of  learning  English  (or  learning  at 
all)  are  severely  reduced. 

Statistical  evidence  from  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education  itself  strongly  supports 
this  argument.  Two  Board2  surveys  which 
examined  both  the  backgrounds  of  students 
in  Special  Education  and  New  Canadian 
Programs  and  Program  Placement  found 
that  ‘socio-economic  background  was  gen- 
erally a far  better  prediction  of  school 
success  than  either  country  of  birth  or 
mother  tongue.’3 

The  surveys  showed  that  42  percent  of 
Toronto  students  were  to  be  found  in  the 
lowest  socio-economic  groups,  and  that 
they  had  a 20  percent  chance  of  ending  up 
in  a Level  1,  2 or  3 program,  whereas  the 
children  of  parents  in  the  highest  occupa- 
tional group  had  only  a 3 percent  chance  of 
this  kind  of  school  placement.  Further- 
more, those  students  most  likely  to  end  up 
in  special  and  two-year  vocational  classes 
came  from  groups  born  outside  of  Canada, 
learning  English  as  a second  language,  and 
Canadian  bom  students  learning  English  as 
a first  language. 

These  apparently  different  groups  are 
linked  together  by  a shared  low  socio- 
economic status.  The  surveys  further 
underline  the  fact  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
higher  proportion  of  children  for  whom 
English  is  a second  language  in  Level  4 
programs  and  vocational  classes  because 
their  parents  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  in 
low-income  jobs. 

For  immigrant  children,  ‘country  of 
birth’  and  ‘mother  tongue’  often  combine 
with  ‘socio-economic  background’  to  de- 
termine their  chances  of  surviving  in  this 
society. 

The  Trefann  Mothers’  Brief4  to  the 
Toronto  Board  sums  it  up  very  well: 

What  we  are  increasingly  led  to  think  is 
that  the  school  system  — with  Opportunity 
Class  as  its  dead-end  division  — just  isn’t 
set  up  to  be  meaningful  for  our  kids.  It 
doesn’t  relate  to  the  things  they  know 
about  and  care  about.  It  doesn’t  touch  the 
world  as  it’s  experienced  by  people  who 
don’t  have  much  money,  who  are  forced  to 
take  society’s  hard  and  boring  jobs,  who 
are  constantly  threatened  by  unemploy- 
ment, who  are  harassed  by  welfare  officials 
or  the  police.  It  doesn’t  understand  what  it 
means  to  be  a person  with  integrity  under 
these  circumstances,  or  where  you  find  life 
and  friendship.  So  the  kids  slide  away,  and 
turn  their  minds  and  their  hearts  off.  And 
many  of  those  who  turn  off  the  most  end 
up  in  Opportunity  Class. 

Given  the  situation  we  have  outlined,  we 
saw  the  necessity  for  developing  curricula 
programs  which  while  they  encourage  the 
development  of  academic  skills,  do  not  do 
so  in  a vacuum.  The  City  Kids’  Book  is  an 
approach  to  such  curricula  programing.  In 
it  the  students  are  encouraged  to  explore 
their  environment  — the  neighborhoods 
they  live  in,  relationships  with  family 
members,  the  kinds  and  conditions  of  work 
done  by  the  people  around  them,  and  the 


reasons  why  people  must  often  move. 
Having  come  to  an  understanding  of  their 
own  situation,  children  can  develop  a 
better  sense  of  responsibility  for  creating  a 
good  environment  in  which  people  can 
live. 

The  City  Kids’  Book  should  help 
children,  whatever  their  ethnic  back- 
ground, to  make  some  sense  of  their  world. 
It  is  designed  to  help  them  understand 
some  of  the  larger  issues  which  pressure 
parents,  and  which  lie  behind  the  actions  of 
individuals  and  groups  who  touch  their 
lives. 

Many  of  our  concerns  were  shared  by 
several  teachers,  some  of  whom  volun- 
teered to  work  with  us,  initially  as  a 
consulting  group,  along  with  people  who 
shared  a more  general  interest  In  educa- 
tion. In  the  process  of  producing  the  unit 
the  role  of  the  group  rapidly  changed  to 
one  of  deeper  involvement  than 
‘consulting.’  We  wanted  to  use  as  many 
Canadian  experiences  (stories,  poems)  as 
possible,  and  we  found  very  little  material 
of  this  kind.  Some  members  volunteered  to 
write  stories  drawing  on  the  experiences  of 
children  they  know  or  who  were  in  their 
classrooms. 


Houses  Bent  Over 

Houses  bent  over  look  like 
Old  men  who  never  will  stand  up 
<■  straight  again. 


We  held  monthly  meetings  with  this 
group,  constantly  revising,  eliminating,  and 
rewriting  materials.  We  believe  that  be- 
cause of  this  intensive  teacher  involvement 
we  avoided  some  of  the  pitfalls  of 
curriculum  development  (e.g.,  sophisti- 
cated language,  over-estimation  of 
teachers’  background  knowledge;  crude 
handling  of  sensitive  areas,  over-estimation 
of  students’  preparation  and  unrealistic 
activity  suggestions). 


Testing  the  Unit 

We  were  careful  to  ensure  that  the  trial 
group  included  other  teachers  as  well  as 
those  who  had  worked  with  us  on  the 
production  of  the  unit.  We  held  a 
workshop  at  which  we  presented  our  draft 


unit  to  teachers  from  several  Toronto 
schools,  giving  them  sections  of  the  unit  to 
work  with,  so  that  they  might  comprehend 
the  materials  and  their  possibilities.  The 
response  was  enthusiastic. 

Subsequently,  the  unit  was  tested  for  a 
six-month  period  in  13  classrooms  across 
Metro  Toronto  in  a variety  of  teaching 
situations  — social  studies  classes,  reading 
classes,  ESL  classes,  guidance  and 
‘booster’  classes. 

The  teachers  who  volunteered  to  test  the 
unit  were  either  committed  by  that  very  act 
to  its  conceptual  framework  and  its 
content,  or  were  prepared  to  use  it  because 
of  the  absence  of  materials  with  which  to 
work  in  a multicultural  classroom.  As  the 
six-month  trial  period  wore  on,  they 
reported  that  their  students  liked  working 
with  the  unit  because  the  themes  and 
materials  allowed  them  to  explore  the 
everyday  issues  which  affected  their  lives. 
The  teachers,  too,  gradually  became  more 
comfortable  with  an  approach  that  allowed 
information  to  come  from  the  children 
themselves  and  linked  such  themes  as 
family,  work,  and  immigration. 

As  the  teachers  felt  easier  with  the 
concepts  of  the  unit,  they  themselves 
introduced  materials  to  illustrate  them. 
They  identified  areas  where  our  material 
was  either  not  suitable  or  not  sufficient  for 
exploring  the  unit’s  themes.  They  gener- 
ously introduced  us  to  material  we  did  not 
know  existed  and  gave  us  examples  of  their 
students’  work. 

In  addition,  feedback  from  the  teachers 
forced  us  to  rewrite  stringently.  They 
demanded  a much  more  tightly  constructed 
package,  with  all  materials  pertinent  to  a 
particular  theme  placed  in  that  section, 
accompanied  by  clear  guidelines  for  use. 

The  teachers’  reports  of  their  experi- 
ences with  the  unit  were  invaluable  to  us. 
Many  of  their  suggestions  are  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  the  unit,  either  in 
introductory  material  or  in  activity  ideas, 
or  in  notes  accompanying  the  activities. 

Notes 

1.  The  City  Kids’  Book,  developed  by  Fran 
Endicott  and  Barb  Thomas.  A cooperative 
publication  of  The  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  and  The  Cross 
Cultural  Communication  Centre,  Toronto. 
OISE  Curriculum  Series  No.  37.  Student’s 
book  $6.75,  Teacher’s  book  $7.75. 

2.  The  1975  Every  Student  Survey:  The 
Background  of  Students  in  Special  Educa- 
tion and  New  Canadian  Programs.  #141 
Janis  Gersham,  Toronto  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, September  1976,  and  1975  Every 
Student  Survey:  Program  Placement  Re- 
lated to  Selected  Countries  of  Birth  and 
Selected  Languages.  #140  Ramesh  A. 
Deosoran,  Toronto  Board  of  Education, 
August  1976. 

3.  Summary  of  the  1975  Every  School 
Survey,  Toronto  Board  of  Education. 

4.  Trefann  Court  — a subsidized  housing 
development  in  Toronto.* 
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Pornography  or  Great  Literature:  IVho  Decides  ? 


The  Diviners,  a novel  by  the  internationally 
acclaimed  Canadian  author  Margaret 
Laurence,  was  banned  from  the  five  sec- 
ondary schools  controlled  by  the  Huron 
County  Board  of  Education  in  August 
1978.  Yet  for  several  years,  this  book  had 
been  on  the  approved  list  for  English  classes 
in  Huron  County.  The  pressure  on  the  board 
to  ban  The  Diviners  came  from  a fundamen- 
talist religious  group  called  the  ‘Concerned 
Christians/ 

The  ‘Concerned  Christians,’  a local  chap- 
ter of  Renaissance  International  argued  that 
‘obsenities’  spoken  by  certain  characters  in 
The  Diviners  and  other  works  of  literature 
are  a violation  of  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic 
that  forms  the  moral  basis  of  our  school 
system. 

Lloyd  Barth,  a spokesperson  for  the 
‘Concerned  Christians’  outlines  his  philoso- 
phy in  the  following  article  and  indicates 
some  other  books  that  he  feels  are  leading 
our  society  down  ‘the  road  to  destruction.’ 

After  the  ‘Concerned  Christians’  suc- 
ceeded in  having  The  Diviners  banned  from 
the  English  reading  list,  an  oppositional 
organization  called  the  ‘Society  for  the 
Freedom  of  Choice’  was  formed.  It  called 
for  a reinstatement  of  The  Diviners  and  an 
end  to  further  book  banning. 

Margaret  Rivers,  a spokesperson  for  the 
group  outlines  the  Society’s  philosophy 
and  its  rationale  for  opposing  the  banning 


of  books  on  page  7 of  this  issue  of  Orbit. 

The  banning  of  The  Diviners  raises  an 
interesting  issue  about  the  selection  of 
literature  for  the  schools;  namely,  who 
should  do  it?  There  has  been  some  pressure 
since  the  1960s  toward  greater  involvement 
of  the  local  community  in  educational 
decision  making.  This  has  been  largely  as  a 
progressive  and  democratic  movement,  and 
has  been  viewed  as  most  necessary  in  lower 
socio-economic  and  recent  immigrant 
urban  areas  to  overcome  apparent  aliena- 
tion of  the  local  community  toward  the 
school.  For  example,  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education  has  fought  quite  vigorously  to 
be  allowed  to  develop  curriculum  which 
meets  the  particular  needs  of  its  recent 
immigrant  population. 

The  Huron  County  dispute  has  taken 
the  local  control  vs.  professionalism 
question  in  a somewhat  different  direction. 
Nevertheless,  the  same  issue  arises.  Should 
a local  group  with  seemingly  strong  sup- 
port in  the  rural  areas  of  the  county  have 
the  right  to  determine  what  literature  will 
be  in  the  schools,  or  should  the  traditional 
prerogative  of  the  professionals  be  upheld? 
Interestingly,  Lloyd  Barth  and  the  ‘Con- 
cerned Christians’  don’t  argue  their  case  on 
the  basis  of  democratic  right  but  rather  on 
the  content  of  the  literature.  It  is  note- 
worthy too  that  the  books  that  contain  the 
alleged  ‘obscenities’  are  usually  considered 


good  quality,  and  often  great,  literature.  Of 
course,  the  people  who  make  this  literary 
judgment  are  considering  factors  other 
than  the  number  of  expletives  uttered  by 
the  characters  in  the  novels. 

Put  simply,  the  Huron  County  dispute 
becomes  should  a local  community  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  ‘good  literature’ 
be  banned  from  the  schools  because  it 
offends  their  values?  The  provincial  policy 
with  respect  to  English  literature  has  been 
that  school  department  heads  submit  a list 
to  their  local  board  for  its  approval.  In 
May  of  1979,  the  Huron  County  Board 
modified  its  policy  so  that  parents  who 
were  offended  by  a teacher’s  selection, 
could  ask  for  a substitute  book  without 
penalty  to  their  child.  This  policy  repre- 
sented a compromise  between  the  tradi- 
tional professional  prerogative  of  the 
teacher  and  the  rights  of  parents  who  were 
offended  by  a teacher’s  values.  Interesting- 
ly, the  secondary  school  teachers  of  Huron 
County  have  not  asked  that  The  Diviners 
be  reinstated.  Would  they  be  interested  in 
telling  Orbit  readers  why?  Have  the  ‘Con- 
cerned Christians’  convinced  them  that  it 
is,  as  Mr.  Barth  suggests,  a work  of  ‘filth 
and  dirt.’?  Or  perhaps  they  prefer  to  let 
sleeping  dogs  lie.  Orbit’s  columns  are  open. 
Its  editors  would  love  to  extend  the  debate. 


THE  DIVINERS1 

The  Road  to  Destruction 


Lloyd  Barth 


Yes!  We  do  have  many  problems  in  the 
world  today.  Nobody  can  dispute  that  nor, 
I think,  will  anyone  try.  Problems  seem  to 
be  one  of  the  basic  facts  of  life.  As  we  look 
into  the  past,  we  find  that  it  is  when  under 
conditions  of  hardship  and  persecution  that 
we  do  our  best,  that  we  rise  to  levels  far 
beyond  those  reached  or  even  to  which  we 
aspire  when  we  live  under  conditions  of 
ease  and  affluence.  This  doesn’t  seem 
reasonable,  but  it  has  proven  to  be  true. 

Even  if  we  go  back  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
we  find  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  rules 
and  regulations  given  by  some  great 
authority  by  which  to  control  and  direct 
our  course  of  life.  We  call  these  laws 
today.  At  that  time,  the  children  of  Israel 
complained,  disobeyed,  and  even  refused 
at  times  to  take  the  advice  and  direction  of 
those  who  knew.  In  modern  slang  we 
would  say  ‘they  kicked  over  the  traces’: 


and  they’re  still  doing  that  today.  As  a 
result,  they  spent  ap  extra  40  years 
wandering  in  the  desert.  Conditions  be- 
came so  bad,  I am  told,  that  Moses  had  to 
go  to  his  superior  for  advice  and  direction: 
and  so  we  have  the  first  set  of  laws  — 
‘Thou  shalt  not.  . . .’  After  that  it  was 
illegal  to  disobey  these  laws  — a very 
serious  offence. 

Coming  down  to  the  times  of  the  Judges, 
again  it  was  considered  a grave  offence  to 
disobey  the  law;  to  commit  illegal  acts 
against  the  rulers  of  the  land.  The  Judges 
showed  little  mercy  to  the  offender. 

British  law  was  an  example  of  fairness 
and  justice  to  every  nation  of  the  world.  It, 
also,  was  based  on  the  laws  that  God  had 
given  to  Moses.  Again,  the  offender,  the 
one  to  break  the  law,  the  one  who 
committed  illegal  acts,  was  an  outcast.  He 
lived  in  disgrace. 

When  these  people,  accustomed  to  law 
and  order  came  over  to  this  land  to  hew 
out  for  themselves  homes  under  very 


adverse  conditions,  their  first  efforts  were 
spent  in  establishing  Christian  Churches  — 
places  where  they  might  meet  to  worship 
the  same  God  to  whom  Moses  called  in  his 
extremity;  and  the  same  God  answered 
them  and  directed  them  in  building  the 
foundation  for  the  great  nation  we  have 
today.  And  then,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Christian  homes  and  churches  built  on 
Christian  laws  and  principles,  they  taught 
their  children  these  same  laws  and 
principles  that  had  made  it  possible  to  have 
our  first  schools. 

As  time  went  on,  our  grandfathers,  and 
then  our  fathers,  built  up  and  added  to 
these  laws;  always  building  on  the  original . 
as  given  to  Moses  by  God,  the  one  great 
law-maker.  And  those  who  broke  these 
laws  were  held  in  contempt  by  the  more 
decent  and  law  abiding  citizens.  They  were 
known  as  criminals  and  law-breakers. 

Now,  two  of  these  laws,  voted  on, 
passed,  and  established  by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  considered  by  them  to  be  the 
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very  centre  fabric  on  which  our  educa- 
tional system  is  built,  are  first,  (and  I 
quote): 

It  is  the  duty  of  a teacher  ...  to  inculcate, 
by  precept  and  example,  respect  for 
religion  and  the  principles  of  Judaeo- 
Christian  morality,  and  the  highest  regard 
for  truth,  justice,  loyality,  love  of  count ly, 
humanity,  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry, 
frugality,  purity,  temperance:  and  all  other 
virtues. 

And  second: 

Each  morning,  school  will  be  opened  by 
the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem, 
reading  of  selected  scripture  verses  and  a 
prayer  of  universal  character  ( or  the 
Lord’s  Prayer) . 

These  laws  are  broken  every  day  in  most 
of  our  schools.  Now,  I ask,  ‘Are  we 
criminals?’  Are  we  the  law  breakers?’  We, 
you  and  I,  who  allow  this  flagrant  flaunting 
of  the  law  to  continue  — and  say  nothing? 
Think  it  over! 

The  standards  of  education  are  falling 
fast.  It’s  not  many  years  ago  that  both  the 
teachers  and  students  were  proud  to  be 
able  to  show  off  their  ability  in  the  three 
Rs.  If  we  go  back  a little  further,  we  come 
to  the  time  of  ‘the  spelling  bee’  and  the 
prowess  of  the  elocutionist.  This  has  all 
gone.  Today,  ask  a student  after  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  training,  what  percentage 
increase  in  wages  he  would  have  if  they 
went  up  from  $5.00  to  $6.00  an  hour;  or  to 
express  himself  in  public  on  even  a simple 
subject;  or  to  know  where  Indonesia  is  — 
much  less  the  conditions  of  life  there  — 
and  he  would  flounder  hopelessly.  This 
should  not  be,  especially  with  our  $25,000 
a year  teachers  and  our  $50,000  a year 
directors.  This  is  indeed  a heavy  cost  for  a 
second  rate  job;  and  you  and  I are  paying 
for  it! 

As  unfortunate  as  it  is  that  we  have  a 
second  or  third  rate  product  turned  out 
from  such  a very  expensive  factory,  it  is 
nothing  in  misfortune  as  compared  to  the 
vulgarity,  the  immorality,  the  lewd  and 
degrading  literature,  and  even  blasphemy 
(spitting  in  the  face  of  God)  that  our  youth 
are  taught  in  our  schools.  You  may  think  I 
am  exaggerating!  Read  page  280  of  The 
Diviners.  Read  pages  32,  102,  192  and 
many  others  of  Catcher  in  the  Rye.  Read 
almost  any  page  of  Of  Mice  and  Men.  Read 
Go  Ask  Alice!  I could  name  a dozen  other 
books  of  the  same  calibre  that  are  being 
taught  to  our  youth  in  our  schools  all  over 
the  country:  books  of  absolute  filth, 
pornography,  and  worst  of  all,  blasphemy. 

I counted  40  examples  of  cursing  our 
creator  in  the  first  40  pages  of  Of  Mice  and 
Men.  And  this  is  not  just  allowed  to  be 
read  in  our  schools!  It  is  taught!  It  is 
discussed  in  class  with  all  its  filth  and  dirt. 
How  can  we  expect  our  children  to  grow 
up  with  high  standards  of  morality,  when 
they  are  indoctrinated  all  day  long  in  our 
schools  with  this. 

Our  MPP  Murray  Gaunt,  says  he  will 
never  send  his  children  to  a school  that 


teaches  this  indecency.  Our  County  Coun- 
cil has  voted  it  out.  Most  of  our  townships 
have  vetoed  it.  Eighty  percent  of  our 
taxpaying  parents  are  up  in  arms  against  it 
being  taught  to  their  children.  We  had  a 
public  meeting  of  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  Huron  County,  in  Clinton,  a short  time 
ago,  at  which  there  was  very  close  to  a 
unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  cleaning  up  our 
centres  of  education.  Our  board  of 
education  for  Huron  County  has  received 
bushels  of  letters  pressing  the  point  that 
young  people  in  our  schools  be  moulded 
and  trained  in  the  very  best  way  possible  to 
produce  the  very  best  citizens  possible: 
and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this  pressure  from 
their  employers,  the  board  of  education 
remains  adamant. 

It  does  seem  so  unreasonable  and 
difficult  to  understand  why  an  employee 
will  be  so  definite  in  refusing  to  carry  out 
the  directions  of  his  employer.  But  we 
must  look  a little  deeper  than  what  at  first 
meets  the  eye.  These  undesirable  methods 
of  teaching,  along  with  the  undesirable 
materials,  have  been  slipped  in  a little  at  a 
time  by  the  teachers  unknown  to  the 
school  board.  We  have  16  members  on  our 
school  board  — most  of  them  respectable 
and  mature  citizens.  And  yet  there  seems 
to  be  something  holding  them  back  from 
doing  the  thing  they  know  in  their  hearts 
they  should  do.  I have  discussed  this 
matter  with  each  one  of  them  personally 
and  90  percent  of  them  say  ‘By  all  means, 
the  training  of  our  children  is  the  most 
important  responsibility  that  we,  as  pa- 
rents, have  to  shoulder.  We  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  clean  up  our  schools.’ 
But  when  the  time  comes  to  vote,  that  is 
another  matter. 

I was  present  at  the  last  vote,  the  time 
the  board  did  decide  to  spare  our 
youngsters  the  infamy  of  having  to  study 
that  immoral  work  The  Diviners.  It 
surprised  me  more  than  a little.  We  have  16 
members  on  our  board  in  Huron  county:  4 
women  and  12  men.  Every  woman  voted  to 
retain  the  filth:  all  the  men  except  two 
voted  to  clean  up  our  schools  at  least  to 
this  extent. 

The  knotty  questions  still  remains.  Why 
do  respectable  members  of  our  society, 
members  of  our  boards  of  education,  not 
stand  up  and  be  counted  — obey  the  law  as 
outlined  in  Section  229,  and  hire  only 
teachers  who  will  stand  up  for,  and  teach, 
the  standards  of  Judaeo-Christian  morality 
that  they  promised  to  uphold  when  they 
graduated  as  teachers  and  when  they  were 
hired  by  these  boards?  That  question  still 
remains. 

We  teach  mathematics  so  that  the  next 
generation  will  be  able  to  calculate.  (One 
wonders  if  we  are  gaining  our  end).  We 
teach  geography  so  that  the  next  genera- 
tion will  understand  the  topographical  and 
climatic  conditions  under  which  we  and 
other  people  of  the  world  live.  After  twelve 
years,  many  of  the  students  are  surpris- 
ingly vague  as  to  where  people  live  and 
why  they  live  where  they  do. 


Why  do  you  suppose  we  teach  history? 

It  seems  to  be,  and  to  have  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  human  race,  that  we  make  mistakes. 

But  by  learning  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
particularly  those  that  have  caused  whole 
empires  to  do  down  to  destruction,  it 
would  seem  only  sensible  that  we  would 
make  very  sure  not  to  repeat  these 
mistakes.  That  is  the  reason  we  teach 
history!  And  if  we  are  so  dense,  or  so 
stubborn,  that  we  have  not  the  sense  to 
learn,  at  least  some  of  these  lessons  from 
the  drastic  errors  of  these  great  empires  of 
the  past,  then  we  are  beyond  hope  and 
have  no  choice  but  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps.  Destruction  is  inevitable! 

Babylon  was  certainly  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  empire  of  its  day.  The 
Hanging  Gardens  were  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Every  nation  lived 
in  awe  and  terror  of  Babylon.  Then 
Nebuchadnezar  and  his  satraps  became 
arrogant  and  selfish  and  paid  heavily  for 
their  mistaken  outlook  on  life.  His  son 
Belshazer  went  one  step  further  down  in 
his  immoral  living.  He  even  spit  in  the  face 
of  God  and  laughed  at  it  until  in  the  midst 
of  their  debauchery,  he  saw  the  words 
‘Mene  Mene  Tekel  Upharsin.’  That  night 
the  Medes  and  the  Persians  took  over. 

That  was  the  desolation  of  the  great  and 
mightly  empire;  not  defeated  from  without, 
but  rotted  from  within. 

The  Persian,  the  Greek,  the  mighty 
kingdom  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  is 
reported  to  have  wept  because  he  had  no 
more  lands  to  conquer,  all  went  down  to 
destruction  when  their  morals  degenerated, 
when  they  rotted  from  within.  Even  the 
great  and  mighty  Roman  Empire  could  not 
be  defeated  by  the  wild  ravages  of  the 
Goths  and  Attila  the  Hun,  except  that, 
maybe  as  the  result  of  affluent  living,  the 
life  of  ease  that  we  have  with  us  today, 
divorce  became  common,  the  homes  broke 
up;  truth,  honor,  frugality,  justice,  loyalty, 
love  neighbor  as  yourself,  and  love  of  God: 
they  all  went  out  the  door,  and  then  they 
went  down  to  destruction.  Their  power 
was  no  more.  Their  influence  on  the  world 
was  no  more.  It  is  very  plain.  The  Spanish 
Empire,  and  our  own  time  the  British 
Empire,  they  all  went  the  same  way.  They 
all  set  aside  Section  229-  1-C. 

Are  we  so  blind  that  we  can’t  see  what  is 
in  store  for  us  unless  we  waken  up  and 
change  our  ways?  Unless  our  schools  and 
our  homes  teach,  train,  and  mould  our 
children,  our  youth,  those  who  will  carve 
out  the  pattern  of  tomorrow’s  world,  to 
respect  religion  and  the  principles  of 
Judaeo-Christian  morality,  we  have  no 
other  choice  but  to  end  up  in  destruction. 

The  Christ  and  his  principles  are  being 
eased  out  in  our  schools.  Section  229- 1-C  is 
being  winked  at;  and  the  Communists  are 
at  our  door  pushing  hard  to  get  in. 

Wake  Up!  Wake  Up!  Another  ten  years 
or  maybe  five  years,  and  all  will  be  lost: 
unless  we  change  our  goals  and  raise  our 
sights ! ■ M 
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Margaret  I.  Rivers 


In  August,  1978,  the  Huron  County  Board 
of  Education  decided  not  to  permit  its 
teachers  to  use  the  text  The  Diviners  by 
Margaret  Laurence  in  the  instruction  of 
their  Grade  13  students.  This  decision  was 
prompted  by  public  pressure  resulting  from 
the  wide  distribution  of  papers  with  certain 
phrases  taken  out  of  context  from  the 
book.'These  papers  were  distributed  with  a 
commentary  stating  that  The  Diviners  and 
certain  other  books  were  not  only  unfit  to 
be  taught  in  schools  but  also  that  they  were 
pornographic,  in  bad  taste,  and  of  no 
literary  merit.  Almost  without  exception, 
those  objecting  to  the  use  of  The  Diviners 
as  a Grade  13  text  admitted  to  having  read 
only  the  selected  phrases  — not  the  entire 
book. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  intelligent  and 
logical  evaluation  of  the  literary  merit  of  a 
book  can  be  made  without  reading  the 
book.  Such  an  evaluation  would  also  have 
to  be  set  in  the  context  of  the  book  forming 
a resource  for  providing  high  school 
students  with  certain  skills  to  perform  in 
our  society  and  to  continue  with  higher 
education.  This  kind  of  evaluation  has  not 
been  made. 

The  Diviners  has  been  widely  acclaimed 
by  scholars  and  the  public  in  general  as  a 
work  not  only  of  acceptable  value  but  of 
superior  literary  merit.  To  deprive  Huron 
County  students  of  the  right  to  study  works 
of  widely  accepted,  excellent  literary 
quality  would  be  to  isolate  them  in  a 
vacuum  devoid  of  any  realistic  connection 
with  the  contemporary  society.  Moreover, 
to  take  the  position  that  this  book  and  our 
teachers,  by  making  use  of  it,  are 
attempting  to  turn  our  youth  into  vulgar, 
filthy  and  ungodly  individuals  is  at  the  very 
best  absurd.  Even  to  suggest  that  a book 
that  has  achieved  sufficient  status  to 
warrant  a Governor-General’s  award  is 
pornographic,  or  filthy,  or  of  such  a kind  as 
to  lead  our  country  to  destruction,  is  so 
lacking  in  reason  that  it  should  be 
unnecessary  to  be  forced  to  reply  to  such 
ludicrous  statements. 


The  facts  of  the  issue  in  Huron  County 
continue  to  be  ignored.  In  1978,  the  Huron 
County  Board  of  Education  employed  the 
principle  of  alternative  materials.  By  that 
policy,  it  was  possible  for  a person  who 
found  classroom  material  unsuitable  for 
any  reason,  to  request  alternative  texts  be 
supplied.  This  policy  is  still  in  existence  for 
material  other  than  The  Diviners  which  has 
been  removed  from  the  approved  list  of 
texts  .The  Diviners  was  requested  for  use  in 
two  optional  Grade  13  English  courses  in 
1978.  It  was  not,  and  never  has  been, 
requested  for  use  by  children.  If  you  begin 
school  at  age  six,  then  in  Grade  13  you  will 
be  18  years  old,  the  age  of  majority  in 
Canada.  Surely  people  who  are  old  enough 
to  vote,  sit  on  juries  and  sign  legally 
binding  contracts  are  old  enough  to  study 
any  book  they  choose. 

Removing  books  from  the  list  of  texts 
approved  for  instruction  by  the  schools 
does  not  remove  them  from  use  in  the 
school.  It  is  appropriate  for  a teacher  to 
recommend  a book  even  though  he  or  she 
is  not  permitted  to  teach  it.  At  that  point 
you  have  removed  the  situation  from  the 
protection  of  the  classroom  and  left  the 
students  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  In 
addition,  you  will  have  ignored  the  whole 
purpose  of  a literature  course,  which  is  to 
teach  selectivity.  How  can  people  be 
selective  about  literature  if  they  have  been 
exposed  to  only  a small  portion  of  it?  A 
qualified,  conscientious  teacher  who  is 
constantly  aware  of  a student’s  intellectual 
position  is  best  able  to  assist  that  student  in 
developing  selectivity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  after 
almost  two  years,  The  Diviners  is  so  much 
in  demand  in  Huron  County  that  one  must 
wait  weeks  to  borrow  it  from  the  public 
library,  and  the  local  book  stores  have 
been  unable  to  keep  enough  copies  in 
stock.  But  the  fact  that  a person  reads  a 
certain  book  does  not  indicate  that  he  or 
she  adopts  any  of  the  ideology  of  that 
book.  A person  who  reads  Mein  Kampf 
does  not  necessarily  become  a Nazi.  One 
who  reads  the  biography  of  John 
Diefenbaker  does  not  necessarily  join  the 
Conservative  Party.  And  one  who  reads 
The  Diviners  does  not  adopt  the 
characteristics  of  the  heroine.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  has  shown  us  by  the 


McCarthy  years  that  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a group  does  not  eradicate  its 
philosophy  but  rather  makes  the  group 
more  devious. 

In  North  America,  we  have  always 
prided  ourselves  on  our  democratic 
society.  The  foundation  of  democracy  is 
freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  in 
literature.  The  Canadian  Library 
Association  states  that  ‘Every  person  in 
Canada  has  the  fundamental  right,  as 
embodied  in  the  nation’s  Bill  of  Rights  to 
have  access  to  all  expressions  of 
knowledge,  creativity  and  intellectual 
activity,  and  to  express  his  thoughts 
publicly.’  May  I emphasize  again  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  children  in  this 
instance.  We  are  talking  about  adult 
students  in  Grade  13  who  are  most  likely  to 
be  going  on  to  some  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

The  Society  for  Freedom  of  Choice  was 
formed  by  a group  of  people,  all  of  whom 
live  in  Huron  County,  and  all  of  whom  are 
concerned  about  the  notoriety  we  are 
achieving  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  We  are 
concerned  about  freedoms  in  general,  but 
particularly  about  the  freedom  of  adults  to 
choose  what  they  wish  to  read  and  study. 
Not  one  member  of  the  Society  for 
Freedom  of  Choice  wishes  to  impose  his  or 
her  values  or  judgments  on  another 
member  of  the  community.  At  present  we 
feel  that  we  have  the  values  and  judgments 
of  others  imposed  on  us.  At  no  time  was  it 
required  by  the  local  Board  of  Education 
that  anyone  study  material  that  he  or  she 
felt  was  offensive.  Right  now,  our  children 
are  deprived  of  the  right  to  study  one  of  the 
great  Canadian  novels  of  our  time.  At  no 
time  I have  heard  a suitable  substitute 
offered  for  the  replacement  of  this  book,  or 
a logical  explanation  for  this  removal  of 
our  rights. 

Some  of  the  people  in  Huron  County  feel 
better  qualified  to  judge  course  content 
than  the  teachers  employed  by  our  duly 
elected  Board  of  Education.  Most  of  these 
people  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
unaware  of  the  story,  theme,  or  even  the 
length  of  The  Diviners.  It  is  an  interesting 
commentary  on  people  that  they  can  be 
aroused  by  an  emotional  appeal  to  an  issue 
about  which  they  are  proud  to  exhibit 
almost  total  ignorance.  ■ 
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The  CIRCULAR  14  Story 

Approved  Textbooks  in  Ontario 


J.  Fraser,  Ministry  of  Education 

Textbooks  play  a vital  role  in  influencing 
the  education  and  social  outlook  of  a 
country.  This  was  recognized  by  the 
Government  of  Ontario  as  long  ago  as 
1846,  when  the  idea  of  having  central 
control  of  textbooks  was  introduced  by 
Egerton  Ryerson,  Ontario’s  first  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  and  the  School  Act 
passed  on  May  23  of  that  year  made  the 
use  of  authorized  textbooks  mandatory. 
This  was  done  primarily  for  three  reasons: 
to  combat  the  influence  of  books  from  the 
United  States,  to  provide  greater  uniformi- 
ty, and  to  control  the  price. 

The  list  of  authorized  textbooks  was 


published  annually  by  Egerton  Ryerson,  at 
first  in  his  report  to  the  legislature  and  then 
in  the  Education  Journal  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  until  his  retirement  in  1876. 
Following  this , the  Department  began 
sending  out  the  regulations  dealing  with  the 
operation  of  schools  in  what  were  called 
circulars,  and  the  regulation  dealing  with 
textbooks  has  been  known  as  Circular  14 
since  1889.  Circular  14:  Textbooks,  1979  is 
therefore  the  ninety-first  issue  of  the 
document  listing  the  textbooks  approved 
by  regulations  and,  although  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  the  details  of  the 
publication  over  the  past  90  years,  its 
primary  purposes  remain  the  same,  name- 
ly, to  ensure  the  availability  of  high  quality 
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Canadian  textual  materials  for  Ontario 
schools  and  to  foster  the  Canadian 
educational  publishing  industry. 

‘Canadian’  means  that  textual  materials 
must  be  written  or  edited  by  a Canadian 
citizen  or  citizens,  manufactured  in  Cana- 
da, and  reflect  a Canadian  identity.  It  is 
policy  that  only  Canadian  materials  will  be 
listed  in  Circular  14  except  in  cases  where 
nothing  suitable  is  available.  At  present,  95 
percent  of  the  approved  texts  listed  are 
Canadian.  The  remaining  5 percent  consist 
primarily  of  texts  for  Modern  Languages 
(German,  Italian,  Spanish)  and  certain 
areas  of  Technological  Studies  where  the 
market  in  Canada  is  so  small  that  it  is  not 
economically  possible  for  a Canadian 
publisher  to  produce  a textbook.  In  some 
other  areas  of  the  curriculum  (e.g.  Family 
Studies)  although  only  Canadian  books  are 
listed  in  Circular  14,  schools  are  allowed  to 
use  other  texts  with  the  approval  of  their 
own  board  of  education.  This  freedom  is 
needed  because,  in  such  subject  areas,  the 
wide  variety  and  choice  of  topics  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  publishers  to  produce  a 
comprehensive  text.  Consequently,  they 
concentrate  on  the  primary  topics  and 
produce  Circular  14  texts  for  these;  for 
other  topics,  teachers  may  use  texts  not 
listed  in  Circular  14. 

This  policy  detail  is  mentioned  to  show 
that  Circular  14  is  designed  to  help 
teachers  as  much  as  possible  while  still 
trying  to  help  the  Canadian  educational 
publishing  industry.  Without  that  industry, 
we  would  not  have  Canadian  texts  and 
without  Canadian  texts,  we  would  consid- 
erably lessen  the  chances  for  the  continua- 
tion of  Canada  as  a country  with  its  own 
identity.  This  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in 
1846. 

Unfortunately,  Ontario  is  the  only 
province  which  has  a relatively  strict 
Canadian  textbook  policy.  If  all  provinces 
had  similar  policies  about  textbooks, 
Canadian  publishers  would  be  able  to 
afford  to  produce  Canadian  texts  in 
practically  all  subjects.  Both  our  economy 
and  our  national  identity  would  be 
considerably  strengthened.  When  one  con- 
siders that  the  U.S.  alone  exported 
$33  400  000'  of  textbooks  to'  Canada  last 
year,  it  is  easily  seen  what  could  be  done.  S 
Admittedly,  a large  portion  of  that  sum  was  v 
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for  college  and  university  texts  where  more 
academic  freedom  is  needed,  but  there  is 
room  for  improvement  there  as  well. 

As  indicated  earlier,  although  the  basic 
purposes  of  Circular  14  have  not  changed 
over  the  years,  there  have  been  significant 
changes  in  policies  and  operation.  This  is 
highlighted  if  one  considers  that  in  the  1949 
issue  of  Circular  14  there  were  101  titles  for 
all  subjects  in  all  grades  from  1 to  13,  and 
these  were  supplied  by  16  publishing 
houses.  In  Circular  14,  1979,  there  are  2182 
titles  represented  by  104  different  pub- 
lishers. There  are  a number  of  reasons  for 
this  change,  but  the  most  significant  one  is 
the  change  from  authorized  texts  to 
approved  texts  which  occurred  in  1950. 

This  change  was  instituted  to  accom- 
modate new  approaches  to  curriculum  and 
pedagogy  where,  instead  of  a fact- 
orientated  single  textbook  approach,  a 
more  open,  flexible,  activity-orientated 
approach  was  wanted.  An  authorized 
textbook  was  one  for  which  a contract  for 
its  publication  was  drawn  up  between  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  pub- 
lisher, and  ratified  by  an  Order-in-Council. 
The  change  to  approved  texts  means  that 
any  publisher  can  submit  a text  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  for  approval  and,  if 
it  is  accepted,  it  will  be  listed  in  Circular 
14.  This  results  in  a multiple  listing  of  titles 
for  a given  subject,  and  the  teachers  are 
free  to  select  from  this  list  the  books  which 
they  consider  best  suit  their  own  courses. 
Their  choice  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  principal  and  the  local  board.  This 
results  in  a healthy  competition,  provides 
variety,  and  automatically  controls  the 
prices. 

How  a'  Book  is  listed  on  Circular  14 

We  believe  that  the  textbook  system  in 
Ontario  is  unique  and  is  of  benefit  to  both 
publishers  and  students.  Its  uniqueness  lies 
in  the  fact  that  curriculum  guidelines  are 
developed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
Local  school  boards  and  teachers  then 
develop  courses  of  study  based  on  the 
guidelines.  Publishers  prepare  texts  and 
other  materials  to  suit  the  curriculum 
guidelines  also.  In  most  jurisdictions,  this 
order  is  reversed,  that  is,  publishers 
produce  what  they  think  is  a good  text  and 
then  schools  choose  the  text  and  base  the 
curriculum  on  it.  The  process  in  Ontario 
thus  begins  with  good  liaison  between  the 
publishers  and  the  Ministry.  Publishers 
study  the  curriculum  guidelines  and  are 
kept  fully  informed  of  any  changes.  They 
are  free  to  visit  the  Ministry  and  discuss 
projects  ahead  of  time,  so  that  texts  will  be 
compatible  with  the  intent  of  the 
guidelines.  In  this  way,  the  possibility  of 
rejection  is  minimized.  The  textbooks  are 
accepted  for  formal  evaluation  only  after 
they  are  in  their  final  published  form. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  word 
‘textbook’  has  a somewhat  restricted 
meaning  in  reference  to  Circular  14.  To 
qualify  as  a textbook  for  inclusion  in 
Circular  14,  books  or  kits2  must  meet  the 


following  criteria: 

• The  content  should  be  of  sound  scholar- 
ship and  contemporary  relevance. 

• Textual  materials  should  be  consistent 
with  Ministry  of  Education  curriculum 
guidelines. 

• They  must  be  intended  for  student,  not 
teacher,  use. 

• They  must  be  made  available  in  numbers 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  students  (i.e.  one 
copy  for  each  student  or,  where  a variety 
of  materials  is  used,  a minimum  of  six 
copies  for  the  use  of  an  average  class). 

• They  must  contribute  significantly  to  a 
unit  of  instruction  for  a significant  period  of 
time;  typically,  this  period  is  not  less  than 
one  month. 

There  are  certain  subject  areas  and 
programs  for  which  no  textbooks  are  listed 
in  Circular  14,  for  example,  English 
Literature,  Litterature  fran?aise,  the  ‘au- 
thors’ in  Modem  Languages,  Shorthand, 
and  special  education.  In  such  cases,  the 
textbooks  are  selected  by  the  principal  in 
consultation  with  the  teachers  and  ap- 
proved by  board  resolution. 

If  a publishing  company  has  a book  or 
kit  which  meets  these  general  criteria  for 
listing  in  Circular  14,  they  submit  it  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  for  evaluation.  The 
total  approval  process  is  summarized 
below: 

• Publisher  supplies  nine  copies  of  fully- 
published  book  to  the  Ministry. 

• Education  Officer  in  charge  of  the 
curriculum  subject  area  decides  if  the  book 
should  be  evaluated.  The  primary  judg- 
ment at  this  stage  is  between  a textbook 
and  a supplementary  or  reference  book. 

• Six  academic  evaluators  and  one  bias 
evaluator  are  chosen. 

• Books  mailed  to  evaluators  with  criteria 
sheets  and  contracts. 

• When  all  evaluations  are  returned,  they 
are  given  to  the  Education  Officer  of  the 
subject  for  a recommendation. 

• Official  file  copy  of  the  book  with  all 
evaluations  and  recommendations  of  the 
Education  Officer  given  to  Branch  Director 
(or  his  or  her  designate)  for  final  recom- 
mendation to  the  Minister. 

• Publication  of  Circular  14. 

The  following  features  should  be  noted 
about  this  process: 

1 . Each  book  receives  seven  independent 
outside  evaluations  followed  by  two  inde- 
pendent judgments  within  the  Ministry.  In 
all  the  other  provinces,  texts  are  evaluated 
by  curriculum  committees  which  have 
drawn  up  the  curriculum  guidelines. 

2.  The  outside  evaluators  are  predomin- 
antly practising  teachers  drawn  from 
schools  across  the  province.  University 
professors  are  used  on  occasion. 

3.  Although  one  of  the  evaluators  is  called 
a bias  evaluator  because  of  special 
expertise  in  the  area,  all  the  evaluators  are 
asked  to  judge  this  aspect.  The  criteria 
sheets  sent  to  evaluators  as  a guide  to  the 
evaluation  deal  with  the  following  aspects: 


Content  — relation  to  Ministry  curriculum 
guidelines,  opinion  vs.  fact,  accuracy, 
check  for  unsupported  generalizations, 
information  up-to-date,  student  activities, 
use  of  charts,  pictures,  graphs,  Canadian 
content  where  applicable. 

Suitability  for  students  — reading  level, 
mathematical  level,  contribution  of  illustra- 
tive material,  necessary  or  unnecessary  use 
of  colour. 

Bias  — Does  the  material  give  an 
impression  of  racial,  ethnic,  religious,  sex 
or  other  bias  through  biased  statements, 
words,  pictorial  information  or  through 
omission?  A separate  sheet  provided  by 
the  Ontario  Status  of  Women’s  Council  is 
sent  as  a guide  to  identifying  sex-role 
sterotyping  through  language,  roles  or 
personality  characteristics.  The  Ministry 
has  a committee  working  at  present  on  a 
more  comprehensive  set  of  guidelines  on 
all  forms  of  bias,  and  a first  draft  of  this  is 
expected  later  this  year. 

Format  — quality  of  paper  and  binding, 
typography  and  layout  legibility  and  attrac- 
tiveness. 

Usage  applicability  — Would  the  book  be 
used  as  a textbook  or  a reference  book, 
and  for  what  guideline  at  what  level? 

If  a book  is  approved,  it  is  listed  in  the  next 
issue  of  Circular  14  or  its  supplements.  The 
main  circular  is  issued  in  January,  the 
spring  supplement  (Circular  14A)  in  April, 
and  the  fall  supplement  (Circular  14B)  in 
early  September. 

If  a book  is  rejected,  the  publisher  is 
notified  by  letter  with  reasons.  The  most 
common  reasons  for  books  being  rejected 
are  that  they  are  reference  books  rather 
than  basic  texts,  they  contain  errors  in  fact 
or  typography,  contain  bias,  or  are  not 
compatible  with  the  intent  of  the  cur- 
riculum guideline  for  which  they  might  be 
used  as  a text.  Most  frequently,  publishers 
accept  the  reasons  for  rejection,  and 
correct  the  deficiencies  or  sell  the  book 
only  as  a reference  book.  However,  they 
have  the  right  of  appeal  and,  in  the  very 
odd  case,  it  has  happened  that  a book  has 
been  sent  out  for  review  by  another  group 
of  evaluators  in  order  to  get  a second  set  of 
opinions. 

The  relationship  between  the  Ministry 
and  the  educational  publishers  is  excellent 
and  has  served  the  teachers  and  students  of 
Ontario  well.  This  article  is  written  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  increase  understanding 
of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  Circular 
14  and,  hence,  increase  adherence  to  its 
policies. 

Notes: 

1.  BP  Report,  March  12,  1979.  Knowledge 
Industry  Publications,  Inc.  0145- 
9457/790312-000.  Price  $2.75. 

2.  It  should  be  noted  that  a kit  may  also  be 
listed  in  Circular  14  if  it  performs 
essentially  the  same  function  as  a 
textbook.  ■ 
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Children ’s  stories  about  ‘realistic’  life  prob- 
lems — puberty,  rape,  pregnant  students, 
divorced  parents  - are  enjoying  tremendous 
popularity.  In  the  following  interview 
Johan  Aitken,  who  teaches  courses  in 
Children ’s  Literature  at  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Toronto,  discusses 
some  of  these  books  and  their  authors  with 
Valerie  Hussey,  co-director  of  Kids  Can 
Press. 

Aitken:  Realism  is  a confusing  topic  at 
best.  Often  people  say  ‘Come  now,  be 
realistic,’  when  what  they  really  mean  is 
‘you  ought  to  see  matters  the  way  I do.’ 
‘What  is  the  real  good?’  the  poet  muses.  If 
realism  means  ‘true  to  life’  as  is  sometimes 
thought,  Shakespeare’s  plays  and  the  real 
emotions  they  portray  and  evoke  are 
among  the  most  ‘realistic’  works  in  our 
language. 

Realism,  however,  has  a particular  and 
limited  meaning  when  applied  to  con- 
temporary literature  in  general  and  chil- 
dren’s literature  in  particular.  First  of  all 
the  ‘new  realism’  attempts  what  May  Hill 
Arbuthnot  calls  a ‘frank  treatment  of  the 
grave  and  often  tragic  social  problems 
young  people  are  encountering  and  talking 
about  today.’  In  addition,  there  is  often 
such  a single-minded  desire  for  ver- 
isimilitude that  some  of  the  mainstays  of 
art  such  as  selection  and  placement  seem 
to  be  ignored  or  mangled  for  the  cause  and 
in  the  name  of  being  realistic.  ‘Letting  it  all 
hang  out’  has  never  been  the  battle-cry  of 
art  nor  has  it  ever  had  much  to  do  with 
beauty  or  enlightenment.  Guernica  shows 
us  war  by  very  careful  selection.  Eliot 
shows  us  ‘fear  in  a handful  of  dust.’  These 
images  have  the  staying  power  we  expect 
of  art  but  perhaps  we  are  looking  for  the 
wrong  things. 

Valerie,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
tremendous  upsurge  in  writing  and  reading 
of  so-called  ‘realistic  fiction’  by  authors 
and  young  people? 

Hussey:  Well,  first  of  all,  I think  we  have  to 
make  a distinction  between  the  current 
‘new  realism’  and  the  realism  that  has 
existed  for  hundreds  of  years  in  children’s 
fiction.  Many  years  ago  C.S.  Lewis  said,  in 
effect,  that  life  is  hard  and  earnest  and  we 
don’t  want  to  cheat  our  children  by 


pretending  that  it  isn’t.  The  new  realism, 
which  is  very  much  on  the  rise,  seems  to 
have  a fairly  singular  focus,  and  that  is 
frankness.  But  frankness  and  honesty  are 
too  often  confused.  As  well,  there  is  the 
demand  for  relevance  which  we  have  been 
finding  in  education,  and  in  all  aspects  of 
our  media  for  that  matter,  for  the  last  ten 
years.  New  realism  is  an  issues  approach 
to  writing  fiction.  The  issue,  be  it 
sexuality,  emotional  trauma,  or  socializa- 
tion, is  at  the  centre  of  the  story;  what  little 
story  there  often  is.  But  the  demand  for 
revelance,  frankness,  what  have  you,  is 
only  half  the  picture.  Publishers  and 
writers  have  both  jumped  into  the  com- 
mercial arena  to  fill  this  demand.  It  is 
understandable  why  publishers  would  be 
eager  to  meet  a demand  and  even 
encourage  a market,  but  it  is  the  writer 
who  says  give  kids  what  they  want, 
because  that  is  all  they  will  read,  whose 
attitudes  I have  difficulty  with.  Such  an 
attitude  relates  directly  to  your  comments 
on  the  nature  of  art.  Well,  I don’t  think  we 
are  talking  about  art  when  we  discuss  this 
form  of  writing.  When  Richard  Peck  says 
kids  won’t  read  such  and  such,  or  they 
want  XY  and  Z,  you’re  not  hearing  the 
words  of  an  artist.  As  you  already  said,  art 
is  concerned  with  selection  and  placement, 
and  what  Peck  says  are  the  words  of  a 
businessman. 

Aitken:  So  there  are  all  sorts  of  needs  being 
met  — those  of  parents,  teachers,  authors, 
publishers,  business,  society  and  perhaps 
even  children!  Could  part  of  this  massive 
popularity  of  writers  such  as  Judy  Blume 
be  attributable  to  their  shock  value?  For 
example,  forbidden  topics  such  as  wet 
dreams  and  unusual  settings  such  as 
washroom  cubicles  may  indeed  ‘sell’ 
children’s  books.  Would  you  elaborate. 

Hussey:  I would  definitely  think  that  is  true 
to  some  extent.  Although  I do  think 
children  are  shocked  by  less  today,  which 
doesn’t  mean  that  they  understand  any 
more.  They’re  simply  more  used  to  graphic 
depiction  of  life’s  horror.  For  example,  the 
Holocaust  did  not  come  into  your  home  via 
a colour  television  every  night  the  way  that 
the  atrocities  being  suffered  by  the  boat 
people  did.  But  the  fact  that  children  are 
shocked  by  less,  that  they  may  take 
divorce  in  their  stride,  doesn’t  mean  that 
they’re  actually  better  able  to  handle  such 
things. 

I met  with  a group  of  ten  year  old  girls  to 
talk  about  Judy  Blume  and  they  were  all 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  discuss  the  wet 
dream  sequence  in  Then  Again  Maybe  / 
Won’t.  They  giggled,  and  tittered,  and 
nudged  each  other,  and  after  five  minutes 
one  girl  brazenly  said  ‘it.’  While  they  were 
able  to  talk  about  the  characters  in  the 
story  with  remarkable  clarity,  they  were 
not  prepared  to  discuss  just  that  element  in 
the  book  that  had  probably  driven  them  to 
read  it.  Were  they  shocked?  I don’t  know, 
but  they  certainly  didn’t  seem  emotionally 
prepared  for  the  information.  And  I would 


think  that  for  all  but  one  of  the  girls  this 
was  an  introduction  to  the  subject. 


Aitken:  There  seems  to  be  certain  restric- 
tions when  it  comes  to  the  new  realism  in 
its  determination  to  ‘tell  it  like  it  is.’  First 
of  all,  we  nearly  always  have  a young 
person  as  a protagonist.  The  notion  that 
books  for  children  must  always  be  about 
children  and  its  corollary  that  because  the 
main  character  of  a story  is  a child  the 
book  is  necessarily  aimed  at  a juvenile 
audience  seems  to  me  muddle-headed.  A 
dip  into  Dickens  might  indeed  be  salutary. 
What  do  you  think? 

Hussey:  I think  your  observation  is  valid. 
Judy  Blume  tells  it  like  it  is  from  a fairly 
select  point  of  view.  Not  only  is  it  usually 
white  middle-class,  but  her  protagonist,  a 
ten-  or  twelve-year-old  is  usually  the 
narrator.  The  ‘I’  viewpoint  is  difficult 
enough  without  it  being  restricted  by  the 
natural  restriction  of  being  age  ten. 

As  for  the  necessity  of  this,  Dickens, 
Swift,  Richard  Adams,  Jean  Rhys,  the 
Brontes,  Maya  Angelou  and  dozens  of 
others  are  all  examples  to  the  contrary.  It’s 
a sad  notion,  but  I agree  with  you  that  it  is 
one  that  exists.  I think  it  comes  to  a large 
extent  from  a commercial  tendency  to 
define  markets.  Publishers  label  things  so 
that  they  know  how  to  promote  them. 
Richard  Cormier  is  a good  recent  example 
of  a writer  who  gives  publishers  a hard 
time.  Do  they  promote  I Am  The  Cheese 
for  children  or  for  adults,  when  there  is  a 
potential  market  in  both.  I think  the 
unfortunate  thing  is  that  for  many  people , 
relevance  means  duplication.  If  one  dupli- 
cates the  child’s  existence,  their  fears  and 
problems,  then  the  child  will  be  interested. 

Aitken:  Nevertheless  it  is  the  preteen  or 
teenage  experience  of  middle  class  North 
America  that  seems  to  define  the  limits. 
While  people  of  more  advanced  age,  and 
even  sometimes  other  places,  may  be 
present  in  the  story,  the  point  of  view  is 
almost  invariably  that  of  the  child/adoles- 
cent protagonist.  Furthermore  this  pro- 
tagonist is  never  a Pip  who  eventually 
grows  up  and  provides  another  perspective 
of  his  world.  Rather  the  young  person’s 
further  development  and  eventual  adult- 
hood is  at  the  very  most  only  implied. 

Peter  Pan  style  he  never  grows  up  and  the 
legitimacy  of  the  adult  view  in  this  version 
of  reality  is  never  seriously  considered. 

Why  is  this  limited  perspective  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  new  realism  on  its  feet? 


Hussey:  It  is  such  a stifling  and  self- 
centered  view  that  one  hopes  it  is  not 
necessary.  In  fact,  I think  it  has  a lot  to  do 
with  catering  to  the  supposed  wants  of  the 
reader. 

It’s  remarkable  to  listen  to  Peck’s 
assessment  of  what  this  television  genera- 
tion of  children  want,  and  how  he  gives  it 
to  them.  But  can  anyone  argue  with  the 
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popularity.  There  seems  to  be  a tremend- 
ous fear  today  of  forcing  children  to  extend 
themselves.  So  much  in  education  is 
restricted  to  grade  level.  It’s  very  unfortu- 
nate when  you  realize  how  low  the 
expectations  are  for  children.  And  it’s  all 
reinforced  by  the  mediocrity  of  television. 
Programs  and  advertising  are  both  geared 
to  the  average,  to  the  vernacular  of  the 
day. 


Aitken:  So  the  language  of  television  is 
captured  in  book  form.  Do  you  see 
chidlren  moving  with  relative  ease,  then, 
from  television  to  Judy  Blume? 


Hussey:  Yes.  Because  I see  Judy  Blume  is 
taking  only  slightly  more  effort  than 
watching  television. 


Publisher  Valerie  Hussey  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  Johan  Aitken  take  a 
critical  look  at  new  realism  in  children ’s  literature. 


fact  that  children’s  experiences  are  limited 
and,  therefore,  their  knowledge  of  what 
they  want  must  be  limited.  In  turn,  if  the 
writer  gives  only  what  is  wanted,  how  will 
the  reader  ever  gain  a broader  perspective? 
I think  some  of  the  limited  perspective  also 
has  to  do  with  the  limitations  of  the  writer. 

I know  that  may  be  rather  snide,  but  I do 
find  many  of  the  books  within  this  genre 
terribly  mediocre  in  their  quality  of  writing. 
And  they  are,  as  you  suggest,  very 
unimaginative  in  scope.  It  all  seems  to  be  a 
reflection  of  the  middle-class,  which  is 
probably  the  predominate  market.  But  is 
this  perspective  necessary?  I would  have 
to  say  definitely  not.  I would  hope  that 
children  will  quickly  become  bored  by 
reading  about  those  things  that  they 
experience  day  in  and  day  out.  Some  do  of 


course,  and  that  is  one  frequent  criticism  of 
Blume.  ‘Why  do  I have  to  read  about  being 
in  grade  four  when  I’m  there  all  day?’  Now 
I would  say  that  that  is  a more  sophisti- 
cated approach  to  literature. 

Aitken:  The  use  of  the  child’s  vernacular  is 
another  feature  common  to  new  realism. 
Would  you  explain  why? 

Hussey:  In  many  cases  it  is  a common 
feature  because  of  the  use  of  first  person 
narrative.  It  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  a 
ten-  or  twelve-year-old’s  point  of  view 
without  it  restricting  the  level  of  thought  of 
the  story  line.  And  in  most  cases  it  does 
just  that.  It  restricts  and  as  a result  the 
books  tend  to  be  very,  very  easy.  I think 
this  accessibility  accounts  in  part  for  their 


‘As  long  as  he  reads,  I don ’t  care  what  ’ 
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Aitken:  There  seems  to  be  a limited  range 
of  cultural  and  social  settings  as  backdrop 
for  most  new  realism.  Would  you 
comment. 

Hussey:  It’s  true,  but  it’s  difficult  to  say 
why.  Obviously,  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  that 
way.  Richard  Peck  uses  a working  class 
setting  in  Don’t  Look  and  It  Won’t  Hurt 
But  the  book  is  so  cliche  ridden  that  you 
almost  wish  he  hadn’t.  And  then  S.  E. 
Hinton  writes  from  a different  social 
setting. 

Perhaps  it  is  partly  the  fault  of  publishers 
who  say,  this  is  our  market,  let’s  write  to 
it.  Judy  Blume  is  writing  from  her  own 
cocoon,  and  she  admits  it.  She  comes  from 
the  world  of  the  New  Jersey  suburbanite, 
transposed  from  New  York  City,  and  that 
is  the  setting  of  most  of  her  books. 

Aitken:  Several  features  of  the  new  realism 
seem  to  go  together.  One  is  the  lack  of 
character  development  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  A second  is  the  lack  of  story  in  the 
conventional  sense.  Not  only  are  charac- 
ters rather  static,  but  there  is  little 
movement  and  shape  to  the  whole.  Why, 
oh  why? 

Hussey:  If  we  continue,  to  focus  on  Judy 
Blume,  and  I think  it  is  valid  to  do  so  as 
she  is,  without  a doubt,  the  most 
successful  and  widely  read  of  the  new 
realism  writers,  there  is  one  aspect  of  her 
books  which  is  particularly  noteworthy, 
and  revealing  when  trying  to  make  sense 
out  of  the  lack  of  structure,  story,  or 
character  development.  Blume,  to  my 
mind,  is  an  expert  in  recognition.  But 
recognition  alone  amounts  to  little  more 
than  reportage.  Without  insight  added  to 
the  recognition  there  is  nothing.  Her  use  of 
the  first  person  limits  insight  thereby 
limiting  her  character  development.  It’s  a 
real  cycle.  It  is  this  recognition  to  which 
the  reader  responds  with  ‘Yeah,  that’s  just 
how  I feel.  I want  a training  bra  too.’  I don’t 
think  it  takes  very  much  to  extract  such 
observations  from  life,  especially  when  you 
have  two  children  as  models,  as  Blume 
does.  But  what  does  the  child  take  away 
from  his  reading  other  than  the  recognition 
that  there  is  a problem,  or  the  idea  that 
something  is  not  fair?  If  the  writer  doesn’t 
provide  insight,  how  can  the  child,  whose 
experiences  are  so  much  more  limited?  I 
think  this  is  the  real  shortcoming  of  new 
realism.  If  children  experience  fiction  as 
having  the  same  lack  of  resolution  as 
everything  else  in  their  developing  lives, 
why  should  they  turn  to  it?  What  is  the 
enticement? 

Aitken:  This  ties  in  too  with  the  lack  of 
rounding  out,  and  the  sense  of  an  ending. 
This  may  well  be  a bias  of  mine,  but  some 
of  the  time  I like  my  stories  to  end.  I have 
quite  enough  loose  ends  dangling  about 
cluttering  up  my  day  to  day  confusion.  I 
turn  to  fiction  for  shape.  Children,  it  seems 


to  me,  find  the  comic  and  romantic  shapes 
of  stories  satisfying.  How  do  you  account, 
then,  for  the  incomplete,  up-in-the-air 
feeling  of  the  final  page  of  so  much  new 
realism. 

Hussey:  I would  agree  that  children  seem  to 
find  shape  in  fiction  satisfying,  when  they 
experience  it.  How  much  acceptance  of  in- 
complete or  unresolved  endings  is  simply 
a question  of  not  knowing  that  there  is 
another  way.  I too  like  endings  or 
resolution.  But  some  people  seem  to  think 
resolution  means  exclusively  ‘happy  ever 
after.’  There  seems  to  be  an  unwillingness 
or  disinclination  to  pass  judgement  on 
anything,  including  the  quality  of  children’s 
literature.  And  an  ending  often  requires  a 
judgement.  I was  particularly  angered  by 
the  sequence  in  Then  Again  Maybe  I 
Won’t,  a story  which  deals  with  socializa- 
tion, social  climbing,  wet  dreams,  and 
stealing.  When  Joel  is  caught  stealing  he 
gets  off  scot  free  because  his  father  is 
wealthy  and  knows  the  right  people.  Tony, 
who  comes  from  a different  ‘social  class,’ 
is  torn  by  Joel's  behavior  and  left  to  form 
his  own  conclusions  when  Joel  says  we’re 
not  going  to  talk  about  this.  So  you  have  a 
picture  of  poor  Tony  with  his  ulceric 
stomach  hanging  in  mid-air.  I’m  not 
suggesting  that  Blume  has  to  state  de- 
finitively that  Joel’s  actions  are  good  or 
bad,  burl  don’t  think  giving  Tony  an  ulcer 
really  provides  the  ten-year-old  reader  with 
insight  into  the  whole  social  dynamic  that 
is  taking  place.  To  use  an  old  cliche,  it’s  a 
cop-out. 

Aitken:  There  seems  to  be  very  little 
attempt  to  expand  horizons  past  the 
day-to-day  problems  that  being  female  in 
grade  six  in  the  ’seventies  are  bound,  in  the 
author’s  view,  to  bring.  The  importance  of 
vicarious  experience  so  abundant  in  the 
literary  diet  of  the  very  young  (to  which 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  dinosaurs 
attests)  is  often  lacking  for  junior  or 
intermediate  children.  There  seems  to  be 
so  little  to  stimulate  the  imagination  in  the 
new  realism. 

Hussey:  I think  that  is  unfortunately  true. 

Is  it  part  of  our  desire  to  have  children 
grow-up  quickly?  We  certainly  don’t 
encourage,  or  really  value,  childhood  in 
our  society.  So,  perhaps  the  sooner  the 
child  stops  acting  like  one,  the  sooner  he 
stops  playing  with  imaginary  friends,  the 
more  comfortable  we  are. 

This  may  be  a harsh  view  of  society,  but 
I think  it  has  validity.  Afterall,  when  was 
the  last  time  you  heard  a parent  boast  that 
his  one-year-old  wasn’t  walking  yet,  or  his 
two-year-old  wasn’t  talking.  Everyone 
wants  his  child  to  be  the  most  precocious, 
most  advanced.  Everyone  seems  eager  to 
push  children  past  childhood.  And  in  that 
push  there  is  little  time  for  fantasy  and 
vicarious  travels,  especially  as  the  child 
reaches  the  junior  or  intermediate  level.  I 
suppose  it  ties  back  to  frankness  and 
relevance. 


Aitken:  Fear  — a common  target  of 
advertising  technique  is  also  played  upon 
in  much  new  realism  — the  fear  of  not 
menstruating  as  early  as  one’s  friends,  the 
fear  of  being  fat,  the  fear  of  being 
unpopular  — fear,  if  you  like,  through  and 
through,  of  being  different.  How  important 
is  the  fear  of  not  conforming,  of  being 
different,  in  the  new  realism? 

Hussey:  Unfortunately,  I think  it  is  a very 
important  part.  Everyone  has  fears,  chil- 
dren and  adults  alike,  but  why  play  upon 
them?  When  insight  into  a state  is  not 
provided  by  the  author,  then,  I think,  the 
author  is  playing  upon  fear.  Would  a 
twelve-year-old  girl,  or  boy  for  that  matter, 
have  any  real  insight  into  the  antisocial 
nature  of  a rape  assault  after  reading 
Richard  Peck’s  Are  You  In  the  House 
Alone?  I doubt  it.  But  I’ll  bet  it  encouraged 
many  fears.  And  every  child  reaching 
puberty  has  questions  and  concerns,  but 
while  they  are  recognized  in  Then  Again 
Maybe  I Won’t  or  Are  You  There  God,  It's 
Me  Margaret,  what  insight  does  Blume 
provide? 

As  far  as  conformity  goes,  I think  the 
stories  tend  to  reinforce ~a  desire  for 
conformity  simply  because  they  don’t 
provide  insight  into  differences.  Look  at 
Blubber,  the  resolution  of  a child’s 
determination  to  reject  an  antisocial  con- 
formity results  in  her  being  rejected.  That 
certainly  is  not  a reinforcement  for  the 
child  who  is  trying  to  maintain  his  or  her 
individuality.  Now  some  would  say,  that  . 
that’s  the  way  life  really  is,  but  I think  it’s 
only  one  side  of  life.  And  not  the  better 
half  at  that. 

Aitken:  All  literature  is  concerned  in  one 
way  or  another  with  morality  and  value 
judgements  — not  by  direct  attempts  at 
didacticism  but  simply  because  it  deals 
with  the  human  drama.  Is  it  realistic  indeed 
or  ‘true  to  life’  to  espouse  the  ‘anything 
goes’  credo  of  much  new  realism? 

Hussey:  Only  if  one  is  advocating  anarchy, 
which  is  obviously  not  the  case  in  new 
realism.  I think  what  you  are  really  asking 
for  is  a critical  assessment  of  this  type  of 
fiction.  Our  discussion  assumes  a fairly 
traditional  view  of  the  form  and  function  of 
fiction,  which  I find  very  satisfactory. 

There  is  nothing  avant  garde  about  the 
new  realism  for  children  whereby  we 
should  be  redefining  our  terms.  I am  not 
willing  to  accept,  carte  blanche,  what  I 
think  is  an  insufficient  handling  of  the 
human  condition. 

Aitken:  Are  you  suggesting  that  if  be- 
havior is  neither  examined  nor  evaluated, 
progress  is  difficult  for  pilgrims  or  anyone 
else. 

Hussey:  Yes,  unless  lines  are  drawn, 
encouragement  given  and  judgement  meted  V 
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out,  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  where,  if 
anywhere,  one  is  going.  If  children  are  to 
be  spared  indiscriminate  blunder  after 
blunder,  there  must  be  consequences 
ensuing  from  the  behavior  of  their  models, 
literary  and  otherwise.  Books  have  the 
great  potential  of  continuity  — the  child 
lives  with  book  characters  for  a matter  of 
days  or  weeks  — not  simply  minutes  as  is 
the  case  with  television  or  hours  as  with 
films.  This  means  that  book  characters  can 
learn,  change,  develop,  if  you  like.  It  is  a 
pity,  surely,  if  this  potential  of  books  is  not 
exploited.  And  unfortunately,  in  the  new 
realism  it  rarely  is. 

Aitken:  You’ve  given  us  some  very 
convincing  reasons  why  the  new  realism  is 
so  the  speak  ‘all  the  rage.’  You  have  also 
elaborated  upon  the  characteristics  of  this 
popular  new  genre.  While  we  have  both 
expressed  reservations  en  route,  could  we 
move  now,  Valerie,  to  a closer  evaluation 
of  new  realism  perhaps  by  specific  scrutiny 
of  books  which  seem  to  you  representative 
of  the  movement  as  a whole. 

Hussey:  As  I said  earlier,  Judy  Blume  is,  by 
some  standards,  the  movement.  There  are 
others,  Richard  Peck,  Alice  Bach,  Norma 
Klein,  M.E.  Kerr,  Susan  Hinton,  Paula 
Danziger.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  not 
all  these  writers  are  of  the  same  calibre. 
Blume  comes  under  closest  scrutiny  here 
because  she  is  the  most  popular  and  one 
of,  if  not  the,  most  prolific.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  are  writers  of  realistic 
fiction  who  are  not  giving  in  to  the  new 
realism  formula.  And  I must  reinforce  that 
it  strikes  me  as  a real  formula,  especially  in 
Blume’ s case.  As  well,  there  are  some  new 
realism  writers  who  are  better  than  others. 
Richard  Peck  manages  to  include  a little 
humor  in  some  of  his  books  — certainly 
not  Are  You  In  the  House  Alone?, 
however.  Humor  is  something  which  is 
sorely  lacking  in  almost  all  of  Blume’s 
books.  The  only  Blume  book  which  I think 
has  any  humor,  and  imagination  for  that 
matter,  is  Starring  Sally  J.  Freedman  As 
Herself.  The  story,  which  is,  I believe, 
quite  autobiographical,  has  a degree  of 
fantasy  that  takes  it  above  the  rest.  It  is 
also  not  so  formulated. 

One  writer  who  I like  very  much,  but 
who  really  doesn’t  catagorize  well  is 
Virginia  Hamilton.  The  think  Zeely  is  a 
superb  book,  and  certainly  one  which  is 
realistic.  The  emotions  are  so  universal  as 
is  the- whole  question  of  identity.  Hamilton 
is  not  afraid  to  use  language.  In  fact,  I 
think  one  of  the  reasons  she  is  not  more 
popular  is  that  her  books  are  difficult.  M.C. 
Higgins,  the  Great  may  be  flawed,  but  I 
don’t  think  there  is  a new  realism  book  that 
can  touch  it.  And  again,  it  is  dealing  with 
very  real  emotions,  fear,  and  longings. 
Some  people  say  Hamilton  over-uses 
symbols,  but  at  least  she  uses  them.  There 
is  something  to  reach  for  in  her  books,  a 
place  for  the  imagination  to  soar.  She 
never  sacrifices  literary  quality. 


By  now  I’m  completely  bored  by  most  of 
the  new  realism  writers.  One  is  more 
clfched  than  the  next,  be  it  M.E.  Kerr’s 
Dinky  Hocker  Shoot  Smack  or  Blume’s 
Are  You  There  God?  It’s  Me  Margaret. 

Aitken:  You  mention  that  there  is  no  need 
to  sacrifice  literary  quality  in  order  to  deal 
with  contemporary  topics  in  children’s 
books.  Since  good  writing  and  the  temper 
of  any  time  have  always  been  compatible, 
it  is  reassuring  to  hear  that  our  time,  our 
age  and  our  children’s  literary  fare  are  no 
exceptions. 

Hussey:  We  cannot  forget  that  not  every- 
one is  writing  this  sort  of  realistic  fiction. 
It’s  just  its  tremendous  popularity  and  the 
amount  of  promotion  it  receives  that  makes 
it  a focus  of  attention. 

Aitken:  A good  work  of  fiction  can 
certainly  be  set  squarely  in  its  own  time 
and  space  and  often  stands  best  on  its  own 
two  feet  by  so  doing.  However,  there  are 
always  fundamental  truths  or  themes 
concerning  the  human  condition  or  the  way 
of  the  world  that  not  only  give  the  work 
firm  underpinnings  but  the  timeless  dimen- 
sion of  the  substantial  work.  Is  this  too 
much  to  ask  of  the  new  realism? 

Hussey:  I think  it  is.  But  I think  the  reason 
you  are  asking  is  because  you  and  I want 
to  believe  that  children  aren’t  being 
cheated.  Really  cheated,  in  the  way  that 
Lewis  means.  But  I think  we  simply  have 
to  accept  the  limitations  of  the  form,  and 
hope  that  somewhere  along  the  way 
children  are  exposed  to  those  works  that 
do  stand  squarely  on  their  own.  In  a way  I 
think  a social  examination  of  new  realism 
is  more  appropriate  than  a literary  one,  in 
the  same  way  that  one  would  examine  the 
phenomenon  of  Harlequin  Romances  in  a 
social  sense  and  not  in  literary  terms. 

Aitken:  Teachers,  librarians,  parents,  all 
those  who  choose  books  for  the  young 
have  an  inordinate  fear,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
appearing  ‘stuffy’  or  not  ‘with  it’  — 
whatever  ‘it’  may  be.  Might  this  adult  fear 
account  for  the  apparent  lack  of  discrimi- 
nation in  book  selection  when  it  comes  to 
the  new  realism? 

Hussey:  Ah,  you  see,  we’re  dealing  with 
conformity  and  its  real-life  significance. 
Being  ‘with  it’  is  one  factor,  but  I believe 
that  there  is  a more  important  fear  at  work; 
that  of  censorship.  Too  often,  fear  of 
censoring  can  lead  to  a lack  of  critical 
judgment.  You  might  think  that  Judy 
Blume  was  the  only  working  writer  the 
way  her  books  are  promoted  and  encour- 
aged. Some  of  it  is  a bandwagpn  situation. 
Everyone’s  doing  it.  This  is  the  way  many 
teachers  and  parents,  too  few  of  whom 
actually  keep  abreast  of  what  is  being 
published  for  children,  form  their  impres- 
sions of  books.  I think  it  is  inexcusable  for 
teachers,  and  incomprehensible  if  it  occurs 


with  librarians.  But  yes,  I would  say  that 
these  factors  account  for  the  lack  of 
discrimination.  There  are  enough  books 
being  published  today  for  one  to  be 
discriminating.  So,  for  once  we  can’t  say 
it’s  a case  of  there  being  no  alternatives. 
And  even  that  would  be  a poor  excuse, 
since  there  is  always  the  tried  and  true  to 
fall  back  on. 

Aitken:  Yes,  as  Sheila  Egoff  says,  ‘there  is 
no  need  to  offer  children  less  than  the  best 
when  the  best  is  available.’ 

As  a society,  we  are  consumers.  We  are 
becoming  increasingly  alarmed  about  our 
children’s  consumption  of  junk  food.  We 
don’t  say,  ‘just  as  long  as  she  eats,  I don’t 
care  what!’  Do  you  think  it  may  possibly 
be  time  to  modify  our  comment,  ‘as  long  as 
he  reads,  I don’t  care  what?’ 

Hussey:  It  really  points  out  the  absurdity  of 
the  comment  when  you  make  that  com- 
parison. I don’t  think  anyone  will  say  that 
a child  should  never  read  ‘junk’  any  more 
than  drinking  the  odd  can  of  pop  or  eating 
a candy  bar  is  really  harmful.  There  is 
room  in  all  diets  for  a little  fluff.  But  when 
childhood  is  so  short,  and  the  time  is  so 
important,  it  seems  criminal  not  to 
encourage  the  best.  I think  many  associate 
a demand  for  better  than  average  with 
elitism.  But  another  comparison  that  may 
drive  home  the  point  is  with  television.  If  a 
child  learns  about  life  by  watching 
television  and  never  goes  outside  and  lives 
he  is  bound  to  be  limited.  Well,  why  would 
the  same  not  be  true  for  the  kinds  and 
quality  of  books  read.  If  new  realism  only 
mirrors,  why  not  go  beyond  it  to  something 
more  expansive.  Especially  today,  when 
society  is  so  information  oriented.  We  are 
fed  more  bits  of  information  that  we  know 
what  to  do  with.  Some  reports  say  The 
Guinness  Book  of  World  Records  is  more 
widely  read  by  children  than  any  other 
book.  We  have  to  have  some  outlet  where 
imagination  and  art  reign. 

Aitken:  Perhaps  now,  Valerie,  you  could 
look  into  your  crystal  ball.  Bruno  Bettel- 
heim  says  that  ‘the  reading  of  fantasy  by  a 
child  can  prevent  his  imagination  from 
getting  stuck  within  the  narrow  confines  of 
a few  anxious  or  wish  fulfilling  daydreams, 
circling  around  a few  narrow  preoc- 
cupations.’ It  would  seem  to  me  that  a 
good  dose  of  fantasy  to  keep  our  children’s 
imaginations  from  getting  stuck  in  the  mire 
of  new  realism  might  now  be  in  order. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial? 

And,  do  you  see  it  as  likely  to  happen? 

Hussey:  I think  it  would  be  more  than  just 
beneficial,  as  Bettelheim  says,  it  would  be 
truly  liberating.  I see  new  realism  as  a 
commercial  force  to  be  contended  with,  as 
for  its  staying  power,  I think  I’ve  indicated 
that  I hope  it  will  pass.  Children  are  bound 
to  become  bored  with  the  cliches  and 
repetition  of  new  realism.  And  when  they 
do,  they’ll  discover  that  Hazel  isn’t  just  an 
ordinary  bunny  rabbit.  ■ 
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Susan  Lawrence 

Palmeston  Street  Public  School 

Where  We  Live,  single  books  (64  pp.)  $2.00 

or  $1.85  in  packs  of  five  or  more. 

Teacher’s  guide  $7.00.  James  Lorimer, 
Toronto:  1978. 


Where  We  Live  is  a new  Canadian  reading 
series  that  has  been  a roaring  success  in 
my  downtown  grade  4 classroom.  There 
are  six  books  in  the  series;  four  of  the 
stories  are  set  in  Metro  Toronto,  two  in  the 
suburbs.  The  books  were  created  primarily 
for  the  urban  Canadian  children  of 
blue-collar  parents,  from  various  ethnic 
backgrounds.  They  were  intended  to 
provide  children  with  reading  material  with 
which  they  could  easily  relate.  The  stories 
are,  as  my  kids  say,  ‘like  real  life’;  they 
deal  with  real  conflicts  and  emotions 
children  feel  in  growing  up.  This  reading 
material  was  developed  because  up  to  this 
time  there  has  been  no  such  material  on  the 
Canadian  market;  also  this  is  the  most 
appropriate  way  to  develop  children’s 
reading  skills  — i.e.  to  give  them  material 
to  which  they  can  relate  their  personal 
experiences. 

I chose  to  field-test  the  book  What’s  a 
Friend?  with  my  middle  reading  group. 

This  is  a 'story  about  a Portuguese- 
Canadian  girl,  Fernanda,  whose  friends 
are  also  Portuguese-Canadian,  with  one 
exception,  a Newfoundlander.  When  a 
North  Toronto  born  and  bred  WASP  girl, 
Emily,  moves  into  the  neighborhood, 
Fernanda  thinks  her  dream  of  having  a 
‘real’  Canadian  friend  has  come  true. 
Fernanda  experiences  torn  loyalties  bet- 
ween her  new  friend  and  her  old  ones. 

Even  though  my  children  would  proba- 
bly not  be  considered  the  main  target  group 
for  this  reader  since  only  one  is  Por- 
tuguese, (the  rest  being  Chinese,  English, 
Trinidadian,  Greek  and  Italian),  they  still 
related  strongly  to  the  character  in  the 
book,  discussing  their  own  similar  relation- 
ships with  people  inside  the  school  and 
around  the  neighborhood.  This  is  the  main 
strength  of  the  series.  The  feelings  and 
conflicts  are  real,  timeless,  and  in  many 


respects  cultureless.  This  is  not  to  say  my 
kids  did  not  appreciate  the 
‘Portugueseness’  of  the  book.  They  loved 
it;  but  perhaps  in  a somewhat  different 
sense  than  the  authors  intended.  They 
learned  about  a place  they’d  never  heard  of 
before  — the  Azores.  They  did  research, 
drew  maps,  poured  over  books  and  travel 
brochures . They  raced  each  other  to  look 
up  the  Portuguese  words  in  the  glossary, 
and  sang  the  Portuguese  folk  songs,  also  in 
the  back  of  the  book.  In  so  doing,  they 
learned  something  about  the  cultural 
heritage  of  many  of  the  300  000 
Portuguese-Canadians  in  Toronto. 

The  universality  of  the  book  is  also 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  even  though 
there  is  no  mention  of  boys  in  the  reader,  it 
appealed  strongly  to  the  two  boys  of  the 
group.  They  were  easily  able  to  relate 
times  they  had  felt  left  out,  embarrassed 
and  torn  between  friends,  as  Fernanda  had. 

One  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  book  is 
that  of  stereotyping.  The  guidebook 
suggests  discussing  stereotyping  through 
the  incident  early  on  in  the  story,  when 
Emily  insists  the  Portuguese-Canadians  are 
not  really  Canadian.  It  was  difficult  to  even 
explain  to  my  children  why  anyone  would 
say  this  in  the  first  place.  To  them, 
happily,  it  didn’t  make  much  sense. 

Perhaps  these  kinds  of  things  happen  in 
non-downtown  classrooms,  but  in  my  class 
there  is  only  one  child  whose  background 
is  several-generations’  Canadian. 

The  contrast  to  our  former  readers  is 
great,  for  whefeas  they  had  many  different 
and  interesting  selections,  none  of  the 
stories  had  ‘gut^  material  — the  kind  that 
would  trigger  tears.  (I,  myself,  was  very 
close  to  tears  twice  during  my  first  reading 
of  Marco  and  Michela).  The  emotional 
relevance  seemed  to  create  motivation  to 


read  for  overall  understanding.  The  mean- 
ing was  apprehended  without  the  words 
being  an  issue.  The  syntax  and  word  usage 
are  excellently  designed,  introducing  new 
vocabulary  in  a context  which  maintains 
good  comprehension.  None  of  my 
slightly-below-average-grade-level  readers 
had  any  real  problem  in  understanding. 

Using  our  previous  readers,  I had 
become  accustomed  to  a series  of  multiple 
spinoffs  per  book  — a whirlwind  of 
activity,  studybooks,  and  teachers’  guides. 

No  more!  Where  We  Live  has  one 
teacher’s  guide  for  the  whole  series.  It  has 
a philosophy,  which  is  somewhat  enlighten- 
ing, and  suggestions  for  accompanying 
activities,  which  really  are  not  very 
helpful.  You  can  think  them  up  yourself. 

We  had  many  discussions,  a lot  of 
questions,  social-studies-type  research  (the 
inclusion  of  a different  part  of  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  particularly  sparked  in- 
terest), expressive  writing,  music,  and  a 
passing  flirtation  with  linguistics.  It’s 
enervating  — you  don’t  waste  energy 
reading,  choosing,  and  coordinating  page 
numbers  as  you  do  with  synchronized 
readers. 

As  a child  of  the  ’60s,  with  leftist 
leanings,  I can  appreciate  and  share  some 
of  the  authors’  intentions  regarding  social 
change  and  awareness  of  the  problems  of 
minority  groups.  However,  I feel  some  of 
the  incidents  in  the  story  overstepped  the 
mark,  and  failed  to  take  into  account  that 
the  children’s  social  past  began  in  1970. 
Nevertheless,  my  class  liked  the  story. 

Here  are  some  of  their  comments: 

It  sounded  like  it  was  really  happening. 

They  had  a few  fights  what  was  fun,  but  it 
tells  you  how  a school  is,  because  people 
have  fights  in  our  school  too.  I would  like 
to  read  another  one  of  them  books.  (Boy  ' 
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who  emigrated  from  England  last  August). 

I like  What’s  a Friend?’  book  . . . because 
it  is  not  a fairy  tale.  After  I read  the  book, 

I promised  myself  to  not  fight  with  my 
friends.  I liked  the  book  very  much  because 
it  had  a glossary  ...  I like  the  Portuguese 
words  they  put  in  the  book.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  learn  little  words  in  Por- 


tuguese. (Girl,  Greek-Canadian) 

I guess  the  book,  ‘ What’s  a Friend?'  is  the 
best  book  I ever  heard  of.  It  had  a lot  of 
words  in  Portuguese,  and  it  has  Por- 
tuguese songs  . . . One  of  the  girls  looks 
familiar.  It  was  a very  good  book  for 
children  to  read.  Some  words  are  hard  but 
they’re  interesting  words.  And  I wish  one 


day  I would  meet  the  characters,  while  I go 
down  the  road  and  we’d  play  games  like 
they  done  in  the  book. 

Well,  I wouldn’t  go  that  far!  I’d  settle  for 
meeting  more  books.  The  kids  were 
unanimous  on  one  comment  — ‘We  don’t 
want  to  go  back  to  the  old  readers.’  ■ 


Current  Canlit  & 
the  English  Teacher : 


TEACHING 
CANADA 
FOR  THE 
, ’80s  , 


Priscilla  Galloway,  Board  of  Education  for 
North  York 

The  major  objective  in  Canadian  Studies  in 
English  courses  is,  for  me,  to  give  students 
opportunities  to  gaip  a sense  of  rootedness 
through  study  of  current  Canadian  litera- 
ture, that  written  since  1960.  But  various 
problems  interfere  with  the  achievement 
of  this  objective.  The  following  are  some 
that  warrant  further  consideration. 

• Many  English  teachers  at  present  have 
little  background  in  Canadian  literature  and 
tend  to  regard  it  as  second-rate. 

• More  non-specialist  teachers  will  be 
teaching  English  in  the  next  few  years  as  a 
result  of  pressure  to  give  English  more 
timetabled  time  combined  with  declining 
enrolment. 

• Secondary  school  English  teachers  fear 
censorship;  they  are  conscious  of  reactio- 
nary feelings  in  a segment  of  society  which 
has  achieved  wide  publicity. 

• Male  English  department  heads  read 
very  much  less  than  female  heads,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  department  heads  in 
Ontario  are  men. 

• Money  is  limited,  for  books  especially, 
but  Canadian  books  are  more  expensive  to 
buy  than  American  ones. 

• In  the  whole  of  Canada,  very  large 
numbers  of  teachers  are  involved;  there  are 
more  than  5500  English  teachers  in 
Ontario  alone. 

It’s  a fact  that  Canadian  Studies  and  the 
high  school  teacher  of  English  have  so  far 
passed  each  other  by.  Somewhere  along 
the  line,  Canada  Studies  was  adopted  by 
the  history  and  geography  people.  Look  at 
the  balance  of  Hodge tt’s  and  Gallagher’s 
book;  Teaching  Canada  for  the  80s;  look 
at  Ministry  of  Education  policy  statements 
relating  to  Canadian  studies:  English  rates 
a semi-apologetic  mention.  And  that’s  a 
shame  — because  where  should  we  more 
get  a sense  of  our  Canadian  identity  than 
from  our  own  literature?  In  a speech  to 
Canadian  English  teachers,  Robin  Matth- 
ews puts  it  well:1 

The  study  of  literature  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  social  order.  The  population  in 
which  the  Canadian  student  is  struggling 
' to  become  most  whole  and  most  responsi- 


ble is  the  population  of  Canada 

Because  the  student  wishes  to  become 
whole  and  responsible  as  a member  of  the 
Canadian  population;  and  because  the 
only  kind  of  knowing  he  or  she  can  have  is 
Canadian  knowing,  . . . then  in  order  to 
refine  that  student  fully  as  a person 
thinking  and  being,  and  to  help  that 
student  to  be  most  responsible  and 
effective  in  the  population,  the  most 
important  materials  for  his  or  her  educa- 
tion must  be  Canadian  materials. 

Hodgetts  and  Gallagher  make  almost  no 
reference  to  the  humanities  in  their 
proposals  for  a framework  for  developing 
Canada  studies.  However,  in  support  of 
their  approach  which  centres  on  environ- 
ment, political  system,  economic  system, 
and  public  issues,  they  state,2 

The  creative  insights  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Canada’ s writers  and  artists  can 
contribute  through  this  approach  to  a more 
complete  understanding  of  Canadian 
society. 

This  is  a limited  view,  one  which  uses  art 
to  support  a preconceived  structure. 
Following  Hodgetts’s  approach,  one  might 
use  short  stories  of  Sinclair  Ross  in 
studying  the  Canadian  environment,  the 
prairies;  one  might  use  Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan’s  superb  novel  The  Imperialist  in  a 
study  of  the  Canadian  political  system, 
subtitle  Ontario  politics  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  novel  would  also  give  some 
sense  of  economic  realities  of  the  time.  But 


this  is  an  inappropriate  use  of  literature . 

The  structure  should  arise  from  the  art 
rather  than  being  imposed  on  it.  To  take  an 
extreme  example,  it  would  be  perverted  to 
study  Bear  to  get  an  understanding  of 
Georgian  Bay  Islands,  although  one  can 
certainly  gain  or  enhance  one’s  understand- 
ing of  these  islands  through  that  novel. 

Dennis  Lee,  telling  about  how  he  writes 
poetry  for  children,  talks  about  ways  in 
which  literature  affords  roots  to  the  reader. 
This  sense  of  roots:3 

arises  when  you  open  a book  that  is  saying 
your  time,  your  place,  your  life,  catching 
the  inflections  of  how  they  are  more  truly 
than  you  ever  knew  they  could  be 
captured.  Such  a book  seems  to  know 
more  about  your  life  than  you  do.  . . . A 
book  in  which  you  recognize  the  textures  of 
your  own  day-to-day  life  can  take  you 
unawares,  can  fasten  you  with  a sense  of 
immediacy  which  is  not  possible  in  a book 
that  is  not  ‘local’.  This  kind  of  rootedness 
is  wholly  naive,  thank  goodness,  and 
finally  somewhat  superficial.  But  that  is  not 
to  knock  it.  If  you  lack  such  rootedness,  or 
if  you  have  just  won  through  to  it,  you 
appreciate  that  it  can  be  both  naive  and 
superficial  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
dispensable. 

Lee  goes  on  to  acknowledge  our  literary 
indebtedness  to  Britain  and  France,  and  to 
the  United  States. 

While  we  produced  a few  good  writers  in 
the  first  hundred  years  of  our  life,  we  did 
not  find  the  imaginative  vocabulary  with 
which  to  say  here  and  now  for  ourselves. 
Since  World  War  Two,  though,  and 
particularly  since  I960,  we  have  begun  to 
do  so.  The  process  is  so  exciting  I can’t 
begin  to  tell  you.  It’s  subject  to  its  own 
excesses  and  idiocies,  along  with  a 
compulsion  to  reiterate  our  new  truths 
which  can  get  to  be  brain-numbing.  But 
those  are  jlaws  on  the  surface  of  a deep 
and  satisfying  claiming  and  letting  our- 
selves be  claimed. 

Lee  is  talking  about  our  present  literature, 
which  explores  so  richly,  so  imaginatively, 
so  deeply,  so  ridiculously,  so  engagingly, 
the  multi-faceted  experience  of  being 
Canadian. 
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English  courses  in  Ontario  secondary 
schools  include  very  little  Canadian  litera- 
ture. Canadian  literature  is  at  best 
peripheral,  not  central,  and  I’ve  no  reason 
to  believe  the  situation  is  radically  different 
elsewhere  in  Canada.  My  own  recent 
doctoral  research  showed  that  14  percent 
Canadian  content  was  par  for  the  course 

— the  English  course  — in  grades  1 1 to 
13  in  Ontario  high  schools-.  Some  schools 
might  go  as  high  as  20  percent  in  some 
courses,  but  that  higher  percentage  corre- 
lated with  less  current  literature  than 
where  the  percentage,  was  smaller.  In  my 
own  jurisdiction,  the  list  of  novels  ap- 
proved for  study  in  1978-9  for  grade  13  was 
just  under  21  percent  Canadian  — that’s 
novels,  where  Canadian  content  is  most 
common.  Drama  includes  almost  no  Cana- 
dians at  all. 

Very  little  of  the  total  literature  studied 
in  Ontario  falls  into  the  time  span  since 
1960  — only  3 percent  in  the  1970s,  an 
additional  12  percent  in  the  1960s,  in  the 
‘now’  period  which  Dennis  Lee  identifies 

— a total  of  15  percent  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  the  past  generation.  These  figures 
include  all  the  literature  from  other 
countries  as  well  as  Canada.  If  the  figures 
hold,  then  only  about  2 percent  of  the  total 
literature  programs  is  current  Canadian. 

With  few  exceptions,  English  teachers 
simply  are  not  concerned  about  current 
literature  as  a part  of  courses.  Oedipus  Rex 
is  a great  play,  written  over  two  thousand 
years  ago;  King  Lear  is  superb,  written 
400  years  ago,  give  or  take  a few  and 
as  for  David  French’s  Jitters,  that’s 
what  he  gives  me!  That’s  the  universality 
hang-up:  nothing  is  any  good  until  it  has 
‘stood  the  test  of  time,’  for  which 
substitute,  ‘Nothing  is  any  good  until 
somebody  else  with  a reputation  has  told 
me  it’s  good.’  Here’s  a problem,  because 
the  people  with  the  reputations  are  often 
university  professors,  and  a lot  of  them 
who  teach  English  are  American  or  British, 
or  themselves  trained  by  American  or 
British  professors  and  don’t  know  Cana- 
dian literature  let  alone  value  it,  or  else  or 
also  they  are  what  are  called,  not 
completely  affectionately,  small  Frye. 
Northrop  Frye  does  value  Canadian  litera- 
ture — I don’t  for  a moment  deny  his 
enormous  contribution  to  its  study  — but 
it’s  in  a context  of  world  literature  over  the 
whole  of  recorded  time,  and  his  attitude  to 
the  home-grown  product  is  often  con- 
descending. 

Many  English  teachers  really  do  believe 
Canadian  literature  is  sedond  rate  and 
therefore  not  appropriate  to  their  courses 
which  focus  on  ‘the  best.’  The  May  1977 
issue  of  the  newsletter  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  — that’s 
the  national  professional  organization, 
kindergarten  through  graduate  level  — had 
a put-down  for  Canadian  literature  in 
general  and  Atwood  in  particular  on  one 
page,  and  for  Laurence  on  the  facing  page 

— quite  an  achievement.  I was  infuriated 
by  the  following  article,  titled  ‘Canned  Lit’: 


Something  must  be  said  at  least  in  token 
gesture  against  the  rising  tide  of  Canned 
Lit  which  has  swamped  our  high  school 
English  departments  like  ( to  mix  a 
metaphor)  so  much  fungus  on  a tree 
stump.  In  my  own  poor  opinion,  there  are 
maybe  three  Canadian  writers  worth 
reading:  Robertson  Davies,  Mordecai 
Richler,  and  Margaret  Laurence.  The  rest 
you  can  have,  or  rather  send  away  on  a 
Canada  Council  grant  to  somewhere 
remote  — forever.  Canned  Lit  is  either  dull 
stuff  which  rings  about  as  true  as  a 
plasticine  bell  (More  Joy  in  Heaven ) or 
pretentious  nonsense  ( Surfacing ). 

High  school  programs  gobble  up  this  pulp 
as  fast  as  it  comes  out.  All  this  were  well 
and  good  if  Canned  Lit  made  good  pulp, 
but  it  invariably  doesn’t.  Any  school  would 
be  infinitely  better  off  with  The  Exorcist 
than  with  Peace  Shall  Destroy  Many. 

When  all  is  said,  who  cares  ‘Hear,  hear’ 
about  Canadian  Identity  or  the  Prairie 
Experience?  . . . Why  do  I allow  Davies, 
Richler,  and  Laurence?  Because  they  have 
at  least  found  an  audience  outside 
Canada,  have  been  published  in  New  York 
and  London  — unlike  our  half-baked 
Virginia  Woolf. 

He’s  wrong  about  Atwood  there,  of 
course;  she  is  known  and  has  been 
published  abroad.  So  have  many  other 
Canadian  writers,  if  international  accep- 
tance is  one’s  criterion.  The  article 
concludes,  ‘Down  with  literary  incest.’ 

The  put-down  for  Laurence  on  the  facing 
page  is  not  quite  so  sweeping;  it  consists  of 
a teacher’s  wondering  ‘what  point  there  was 
in  teaching  a novel  as  second-rate  as  A Jest 
of  God.  ’ There  would  be  no  point  in 
publicizing  such  puerile  and  ill-informed 
bilge  as  the  longer  piece,  had  it  not  been 
considered  worthy  of  publication  and 
national  distribution,  without  comment,  by 
the  association  concerned;  the  only  letter 
of  protest  was  mine.  The  attitude  which 
the  article  represents  is  not  untypical.  I 
wish  it  were. 

A total  emphasis  on  quality,  however,  is 
unproductive,  since  quality  is  inevitably 
judged  at  least  partly  in  somebody’s 
personal  terms,  and  that  judgment  is 
necessarily  a result  of  personal  experience 
and  training,  conditioning,  and  point  of 
view.  In  part,  however,  the  object  of  the 
excursion  into  Canadian  literature  is  to 
make  room  for  a different  perspective. 
Rather  than  considering  quality  solely,  it 
may  be  useful  to  consider  what  qualities  a 
particular  work  possesses  that  make  it 
worthy  of  reading  and  discussion,  even  if 
briefly. 

Many  English  teachers  feel  that  too 
much  fuss  has  been  made  about  Canadian 
literature  in  recent  yehrs.  The  1977  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education  Guidelines,  Senior 
English,  call  for  a balanced  program  in 
literature,  ‘some  of  which  should  be 
Canadian.’  How  much  constitutes  ‘Some?’ 
Of  the  grade  13  program,  the  Guideline 


states,  ‘Canadian  authors  should  be  well 
represented.’  What  does  ‘well  represented’ 
mean?  Teachers  who  helped  to  write  that 
guideline  believed  that  their  courses  would 
satisfy  the  requirements,  but  these  are 
typical  courses,  14  percent  Canadian. 

English  teachers  — teachers  in  general 
— do  not  read  a great  deal.  This  is 
understandable,  if  sad.  However,  it  is  hard 
for  them  to  plan  and  teach  new  literature 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  reading.  Male 
department  heads,  as  shown  in  my  study ,s 
read  only  one  third  as  much  as  female 
department  heads;  it’s  hard  to  get  many 
changes  being  made  as  a result  of  current 
reading  when  83  percent  of  English 
department  heads  in  Ontario  are  men. 

In  any  case,  current  Canadian  writing  is 
full  of  sex  and  violence,  and  its  study,  even 
by  young  adults  in  grade  13,  puts  the 
English  teacher  in  danger  from  the 
book-banners:  What  to  do  when  the  censor 
comes? 

Most  English  teachers  don’t  really  want 
to  know;  they’d  sooner  take  preventive 
measures  or  maintain  the  status  quo;  and 
so  would  most  administrators  and  Boards. 
There’s  more  than  enough  flak  flying 
without  inviting  more.  Renaissance  is  an 
ironic  name;  it  is  inhibiting  a re-birth;  it  has 
helped  to  recreate  a reactionary  climate 
which  is  working  against  change  in  English 
courses  and  especially  against  the  intro- 
duction of  current  Canadian  literature, 
which  is  most  in  the  public  eye  and 
therefore  most  immediately  suspect. 

Lives  of  Girls  and  Women  is  not 
approved  for  study  in  my  jurisdiction,  not 
even  in  grade  13  although  it  was  requested; 
it  shows  a young  woman  coming  to  terms, 
without  guilt  or  shame,  with  her  own 
sexuality.  The  Apprenticeship  ofDuddy 
Kravitz  is  approved  in  my  jurisdiction;  it  is 
also  widely  studied  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. It  deals  with  a young  man;  the  double 
standard  prevails.  There’s  no  hope  at  all 
for  Munro’s  latest,  Who  Do  You  Think  You 
Are?  In  that  book,  there’s  a brief,  very 
understated,  sex  scene  involving  three 
persons.  Whatever  merits  the  book  has  — 
and  there  are  many  — no  further 
consideration  is  likely. 

Little  francophone  literature  is  found  in 
Ontario  English  courses  — almost  no 
Marie-Claire  Blais,  for  instance  — and  this 
at  a time  when  the  whole  future  of  our 
country  may  hang  upon  our  ability  to 
understand  our  fellow  Canadians  in 
Quebec.  Two  Solitudes  is  the  second  most 
popular  Canadian  novel  in  Ontario  English 
courses,  followed  by  More  Joy  in  Heaven 
(by  authors  MacLennan  and  Callaghan 
respectively).  Both  novels  are  set  in 
Quebec,  mostly  Montreal,  but  both  are 
dangerously  outdated,  as  far  as  giving  a 
picture  of  current  Quebec  is  concerned 
(they  were  originally  published  in  1937  and 
1945).  High  school  readers,  however,  will 
not  necessarily  realize  how  outdated  these 
books  are;  there  is  no  reading  on  their 
courses  to  give  a different  point  of  view. 

Roch  Carrier’s  Garden  of  Delights  and  . , 
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‘ Today  I would  want  to  teach 
The  Diviners  and  there  wouldn ’t 
be  the  chance  of  the  proverbial 
snowball  fried.  ’ 
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Marie-Claire  Blais’  St.  Lawrence  Blues  are 
both  current,  and  both  by  French  Cana- 
dians; both  give  a sense  of  people’s  lives 
and  thoughts,  quite  apart  from  the  dramatic 
events  which  occur.  Both  are  well  written. 
Both  will  offend  the  prurient.  No  book  by  a 
French- Canadian  author  is  very  important 
on  numerous  courses  throughout  the 
province,  not  even  by  Gabrielle  Roy. 

West  coast  writers  are  not  represented 
either:  Audrey  Thomas  or  Jane  Rule  or 
Howard  O’Hagan  or  Jack  Hodgins,  for 
instance,  all  of  them  fine  writers;  I don’t 
feel  apologetic  about  the  quality  of  their 
writing,  not  in  the  least.  Christie  Harris  is 
another  first-rate  west  coast  writer;  her 
retelling  of  Indian  myths  can  be  enjoyed  by 
adults  and  children  alike.  Similar  com- 
ments could  be  made  about  Maritime 
writers.  We  have  little  regional  range  in  the 
literature  we  study. 

The  Stone  Angel  is  the  most  popular 
Canadian  novel  on  senior  English  courses 
in  Ontario.  When  it  came  out  in  1964, 1 was 
enormously  excited  by  it,  and  by  Laur- 
ence’s African  short  stories,  The 
Tomorrow-Tamer,  which  were  published  at 
the  same  time.  The  librarian  at  my  high 
school  ordered  six  copies  of  each  book  on 
my  recommendation  and  the  two  books 
promptly  became  part  of  my  grade  12 
course  for  bright  students. 

Today  I would  want  to  teach  The 
Diviners,  and  there  wouldn’t  be  the  chance 
of  the  proverbial  snowball  fried.  In 
Ontario,  the  Board  of  Education  is 
responsible  for  books  on  English  courses. 

In  my  jurisdiction  there  is  a lengthy 
approval  procedure  to  be  gone  through, 
with  extended  timelines;  and  even  if  there 
were  no  controversy  about  the  book, 
agreement  of  a committee  as  well  as  the 
school  principal  is  required;  and  there’s  no 
way  a librarian  could  buy  six  copies  of  any 
one  book.  There  isn’t  the  money.  Further, 
school  librarians  also  are  responding  to 
reactionary  forces.  One  librarian  I spoke  to 
recently  does  not  order  current  Canadian 
literature  because  it’s  too  sexy  and  too 
violent;  this  is  the  same  school  where  I got 
the  Margaret  Laurence  books  15  years  ago. 
Other  librarians  interviewed  as  part  of  my 
doctoral  study  purchased  for  library  use 
only  books  that  they  considered  suitable 
for  all  students  at  the  school.  A concern  for 
the  younger  students  is  quite  appropriate, 
though  there  is  some  question  about  the 
method  of  showing  that  concern;  however, 
such  a policy  clearly  discriminates  against 
adult  readers  in  the  school. 

At  a recent  workshop  on  Women  in 
Canadian  Literature,  all  the  teachers  in  my 
group  said  they  were  experiencing  more 
difficulty  in  updating  courses,  not  less; 
reactionary  forces  and  budget  constraints 
are  combining  to  lessen  possibilities  of 
change.  It  is  our  students  who  are  being 
short-changed  and  denied  our  literary 
heritage. 

Let  me  be  very  clear.  I do  not  advocate 
the  teaching  of  inappropriate  materials  to 
our  young  people.  The  question  of 


appropriateness,  however,  must  be  consi- 
dered in  a broad  context,  not  in  a narrow 
one;  and  whole  courses  must  be  consi- 
dered, not  just  individual  books.  Teaching 
methods  must  also  be  considered;  one 
book  may  be  very  suitable  for  student 
selection  and  small  group  study;  another 
may  be  suitable  for  the  whole  class.  Levels 
of  sophistication  and  reading  ability  differ; 
blanket  ideas  of  suitability  are  difficult  to 
apply. 

If  any  single  book  is  to  be  considered 
inappropriate,  The  Collector,  by  John 
Fowles,  is  surely  a prime  example,  though 
not,  happily,  a Canadian  one.  It’s  a sick 
book,  one  in  which  a woman’s  attempt  to 
use  her  sexuality  in  a non-stereotyped  way 
contributes  to  her  degradation  and  death; 
but  it  is  taught  in  Ontario;  it  is  approved  by 
my  Board.  The  Diviners  is  not  approved. 
Surely  criteria  for  determining 
appropriateness  need  to  be  reconsidered, 
rather  than  individual  titles. 

There  are  over  5000  English  teachers  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario,  accord- 
ing to  records  of  the  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Teachers’  Federation,  more  than 
4500  listing  English  as  their  major  teaching 
assignment,  and  an  additional  1000  listing 
English  as  their  second  assignment.  If 
numbers  of  English  teachers  in  other 
provinces  are  similar  in  proportion  to 
population  as  Ontario,  then  there  are  close 
to  20  000  in  the  whole  of  the  country.  It  is 
certainly  the  case  that  the  majority  of  these 
teachers  have  never  taken  a university 
course  in  contemporary  Canadian  litera- 
ture. At  many  of  our  universities,  Canadian 
literature  remains  low  on  the  academic 
totem  pole,  and  courses  are  organized  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  past.  When  I was  an 
undergraduate  specializing  in  English  at 
Queen’s,  I had  one  reading  course  which 
included  American  as  well  as  Canadian 
literature.  The  Canadian  literature  was  of 
historical  interest;  I remember  Halibur- 
ton’s  Sam  Slick  in  The  Clockmaker, 
probably  because  his  views  on  women 
would  have  roused  my  ire  thirty  years  ago 
as  now. 

What  prospects  are  there  for  teaching 
Canada  for  the  ’80s  in  English  courses?  It’s 
a gloomy  picture.  English  teachers  are  an 
endangered  species.  They  are  called  upon 
to  change  curriculum  and  pedagogy  in 
evaluating  students  and  in  teaching  writing 
and  language,  as  well  as  in  Canadian 
literature.  They  are  not  inclined  to  take 
unnecessary  risks.  Moreover,  English 
teachers  are  also  representative  of  society; 
some  consider  current  writing  offensive 
and  immoral,  even  when  they  have  not 
read  it.  It’s  true  that  the  book-banners 
have  been  able  to  cause  a great  deal  of 
trouble  for  the  people  they  have  attacked. 

A small  group,  however,  ought  not  to 
dictate  to  the  whole,  especially  when  our 
students’  interests  are  at  issue.  English 
teachers  need  support  from  every  possible 
source  — from  other  teachers,  from 
publishers  and  writers,  from  librarians, 
from  provincial  Ministries.  Canada  studies 


and  the  teacher  of  English  has  become  a 
political  issue. 

We  say  that  literature  helps  to  mold 
character.  The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion Guideline,  Senior  English,  puts  it, 

‘ Literature  should  be  viewed  as  a subtle 
and  powerful  force  in  shaping  the  thinking 
of  its  readers  and  in  building  character.’  (p. 
4).  But  strong  characters  are  not  to  be 
formed  on  literary  pap.  Literature  rouses 
the  passions,  and  so  it  should.  Part  of  its 
function  is  to  open  up  the  range  of 
vicarious  experience;  to  enlarge  the  possi- 
ble; to  give  the  imagination  room  and 
energy  to  grow.  Our  own  current  literature 
can  make  direct  and  exciting  contact  with 
the  reader;  it  can  show  us  ourselves  as 
creative  beings.  We  do  not  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  who  we  are,  certainly  not  in  a 
literary  way. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  mistakes  have  not 
been  made,  and  inappropriate  literature 
selected.  That  has  happened  and  no  doubt 
it  is  continuing  to  happen.  It  is  not  possible 
to  legislate  stupidity  and  insensitivity  out 
of  existence.  It  is  more  destructive  to  give 
our  students  pap,  however,  than  to  give 
them  our  own  current  literature.  It  does 
not  sort  with  the  world  they  experience  — 
in  which  teenage  pregnancies  do  occur, 
and  they  know  it;  young  people  become 
desperate  and  attempt  suicide,  and  some- 
times succeed;  and,  more  commonly, 
young  people  fall  deeply,  passionately  and 
sexually  in  love  with  each  other. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  sex  education 
courses  that,  with  all  the  difficulties  they 
encounter,  recognize  the  real  world  of  the 
students.  We  have  the  media  which  portray 
a version  of  that  world.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  English  courses  where  contact 
with  those  realities  tends  to  be  somewhere 
outside  the  Canadian  experience;  incest 
and  murder  are  acceptable,  so  long  as  the 
play  is  Hamlet;  child-killing  can  happen 
when  its  Macbeth.  Macbeth  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  popular  Shakespearean  play  on 
English  courses  in  Ontario,  with  Hamlet 
second.  Nobody  — including  me  — 
advocates  a ban  on  Shakespeare.  But  let’s 
open  up  the  field.  We  are  offering  our 
students  more  inappropriate  literary  fare 
by  what  we  leave  out  — now  — than  we 
ever  did  by  what  we  included.  Teaching 
Canada  for  the  '80s  means  giving  our 
young  people  some  opportunity  to  sort  out 
their  own  priorities;  this  is  what  literary 
judgment  is  all  about.  Teaching  Canada  for 
the  ’80s  means  putting  current  Canlit  in  the 
classrooms  of  the  nation. 

In  effect  there  is  a ban  on  the  teaching  of 
current  Canadian  literature.  This  works  in 
a particular  way  to  perpetuate  outmoded 
and  stereotyped  views  of  the  sexes,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  young  women  students  and 
young  men.  The  young  women  do  not  see 
women  in  the  range  of  roles  that  our 
current  writers  portray,  and  the  young  men 
do  not  have  the  opportunities  to  enter  into 
aspects  of  the  female  experience  which 
that  literature  offers.  These  opportunities 
can  help  to  reduce  a serious  imbalance  as 
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we  teach  Canada  for  the  ’80s  — an 
imbalance  in  which  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
high  school  literature  is  written  by  men, 
nearly  all  of  it  from  a male  perspective. 

Only  1 1 percent  of  that  literature  has 
female  chief  characters;  and  yet  current 
fiction  in  Canada  is  dominated  by  our 
women  writers.  Not  in  high  school 
literature,  however.  A curious  thing  hap- 
pens in  that  literature.  In  the  tiny  bit  of 
literature  by  women  that  is  selected,  a 
wholly  disproportionate  amount  of  it 
features  male  chief  characters.  Are  men 
somehow  ‘safer?’  It  would  almost  seem  so. 
Teaching  Canada  for  the  ’80s  has  that 
imbalance  to  redress. 

The  perceptions  of  many  teachers  and 
administrators  about  the  present  impor- 
tance of  Canadian  literature  in  English 
courses  are  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
People  generally  think  the  proportion  of 
Canadian  literature  higher  than  it  actually 
is.  Similarly,  one  may  make  a case  for  a 
great  interest  in  Canadian  literature  by 
numbers  of  registrants  at  conferences,  or 
by  numbers  of  enquiries  received  by  such 
groups  as  Canlit  or  the  Academy  of 
Canadian  Writers.  Sales  of  certain  books 
may  also  be  taken  to  indicate  interest;  for 
instance,  one  of  the  Writers’  Union  Guides 
to  Canadian  Literature,  Action  and  Adven- 
ture, was  sold  to  the  Ministry  of  Education 
in  quantity  and  distributed  to  every  school 
in  Ontario  along  with  the  new  Ministry 
Intermediate  Guideline,  English. 

But  all  of  us  know  that  these  figures 
often  have  no  direct  relationship  to  what 
happens  in  the  classroom.  People  attend 
conferences  for  many  different  reasons  — 
a passionate  concern  about  the  topic  is  not 
always  one  of  them  — nor  is  even  a strong 
concern  always  reflected  in  the  classroom. 
We  do  compartmentalize  our  lives. 

I do  not  downplay  the  great  interest  in 
Canadian  literature  that  is  found  among  a 
dedicated  group  of  English  teachers,  nor 
do  I minimize  the  real  goodwill  towards 
Canadian  literature  that  is  expressed  by 
many  teachers  who  have  not  managed  to 
do  much  reading.  Many  teachers  are 
acutely  aware  of  their  own  shortcomings 
and  are  asking  for  help. 

But  there  are  many  who  are  not  able  or 
willing  to  cope  with  more  than  the  present 
exigencies  of  their  job.  That’s  not 
unreasonable.  In  Ontario,  most  high  school 
English  teachers  meet  approximately  180 
students  each  day  in  six  different  classes; 
they  have  up  to  six  different  preparations. 
They  are  responsible  for  these  students’ 
education  in  writing  and  language  study  as 
well  as  in  literature,  and  are  under  great 
public  pressure  in  these  two  curriculum 
areas.  It’s  not  surprising  that  many  of  them 
do  not  read,  nor  do  they  rush  to  take  on 
large  tasks  of  curriculum  revision. 

The  first  part  of  the  '80s  will  see 
continuing  declining  enrolment.  Along  with 
this,  however,  is  a return  to  making 
English  a compulsory  subject.  There  is 
also  a growing  feeling  that  present  prob- 
lems with  students’  writing  may  be  related 


to  less  time  now  spent  on  English  and  there 
is  a move  in  Ontario  towards  requiring 
students  to  take  two  additional  English 
courses  during  their  high  school  years. 

This  would  mean  that  students  would  be 
spending  as  much  time  in  English  classes 
as  they  did  before  the  blessed  advent  of 
computerized  timetables.  The  combination 
of  declining  enrolment  plus  added  stress  on 
English  means  that  more  non-English 
teachers  will  be  teaching  English  classes  — 
more  teachers  with  even  less  familiarity 
with  Canadian  literature  than  at  present. 

This  is  not  all  bad;  I do  have  great 
confidence  in  teachers’  goodwill  and 
dedication,  provided  we!re  given  a reason- 
able situation  to  exercise  them,  and  when 
everything  is  new,  Canadian  literature 
won’t  be  judged  by  preconceptions.  How- 
ever, teachers  untrained  in  English  and 
inexperienced  in  teaching  it  will  need  a 
great  deal  of  support  to  become  knowl- 
edgeable, in  addition  to  the  support  needed 
for  the  present  pool  of  teachers.  Another 
result  of  declining  enrolment  and  smaller 
schools  is  that  options  tend  to  become 
fewer;  some  optional  Canlit  courses  are, 
and  will  be,  among  the  casualties. 


‘The  objective  of  teaching 
Canada  for  the  ’80s  is  to  give 
young  Canadians  room  to 
grow  as  Canadians,  to  aspire 
to  Canadian  heights.’ 


Do  I advocate  the  elimination  of  English 
and  American  literature  on  Canadian 
English  Courses,  substituting,  say,  Atwood 
for  Orwell,  Laurence  for  Lawrence  and 
Callaghan  or  MacLennan  or  Davies, 
perhaps,  for  Steinbeck,  Salinger,  Huxley, 
or  Shaw?  Salutinfor  Shakespeare?  No. 

The  great  works  of  world  literature  have 
grown  in  literary  power  in  the  course  of 
time.  It  would  be  as  unjust  to  our  students 
to  eliminate  them  as  it  is  now  to 
overemphasize  them.  What  is  needed  is  a 
change  in  emphasis,  a recognition  that 
however  great  these  works  are,  they  are 
alien  to  our  here  and  now:  the  most 
important  materials  for  our  study  are 
Canadian. 

Much  support  is  needed  for  English 
teachers  if  the  initial  objective  is  to  be 
realized:  to  give  students  opportunities  to 
gain  a sense  of  rootedness  through  study  of 
current  Canadian  literature,  that  written 
since  1960. 

The  objective  of  teaching  Canada  for  the 
J80s  is  to  give  young  Canadians  room  to 
grow  as  Canadians,  to  aspire  to  Canadian 
heights.  Dennis  Lee  expresses  somewhat 
the  same  idea  as  Browning  in  a contempor- 
ary context  in  one  of  his  poems  for 
Canadian  children:6 


Skyscraper,  skyscraper,  ^ 

Scrape  me  some  sky: 

Tickle  the  sun 
While  the  stars  go  by. 

Tickle  the  stars 
While  the  sun’s  climbing  high. 
Then  skyscraper,  skyscraper  : 
Scrape  me  some  sky.  A 
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Immersion  programs  have  been  in  exis- 
tence in  Ontario  public  schools  for  a 
decade.  Although  a number  of  variations 
exist,  they  all  share  the  following  basic 
idea:  children  from  the  majority 
anglophone  population  in  a community 
attend  classes  where  the  language  of 
instruction  is  French.  The  variations  have 
to  do  with  parameters  such  as  the  grade 
level  at  which  the  children  begin  the 
program,  the  balance  between  French  and 
English  as  languages  of  instruction,  the 
composition  of  the  school  (i.e.  schools 
having  only  immersion  programs,  vs  those 
having  both  immersion  and  regular  prog- 
rams), and  the  like.  The  type  of  program 
that  concerns  us  here  is  known  as  early 
total  immersion.’ 

Early  immersion  begins„at  the  kindergar- 
ten level:  from  the  outset,  the  teacher 
conducts  all  activities  in  French.  She  does, 
however,  understand  English,  and  the 
pupils,  at  least  in  the  early  months,  address 
her  in  English.  As  the  children  begin  to 
learn  the  language,  the  teacher  insists  more 
and  more  on  their  responding  to  her  in 
French.  By  the  middle  of  the  first  grade, 
the  language  of  interaction  between  teacher 
and  students  is  (almost)  exclusively 
French.  French  continues  to  be  the  sole 
language  of  instruction  through  grades  2 or 
3,  at  which  point  the  children  begin  to  be 
taught  some  English  Language  Arts  (usu- 
ally one  daily  period),  given  in  English.  In 
subsequent  years,  English  as  a language  of 
instruction  is  extended  to  more  and  more 
subjects,  until  around  grade  5 or  6,  the 
curriculum  is  split,  approximately  half  and 
half,  between  subjects  taught  in  English, 
and  those  given  in  French. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Projeci  at  OISE 
has  been  evaluating  such  immersion  prog- 
rams since  1971,  and  the  results  have  been 
very  positive.  In  all  areas  of  evaluation, 
children  in  immersion  programs  have  been 
doing  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  their 


counterparts  in  regular  programs. 
(Understandably,  immersion  students  in 
the  early  grades  lack  some  of  the  English 
writing  skills  of  their  peers  — e.g.  they  do 
not  spell  as  well.  Our  data  show,  however, 
that  by  grade  4 or  5,  they  catch  up  with, 
and  in  some  cases  surpass,  the  students  in 
the  regular  programs,  in  these  areas  as  well 
— see  Swain,  1978).  In  the  area  of  French 
language  comprehension  and  production, 
immersion  students  perform  much  better 
than  the  students  in  the  regular  program 
(who  study  French  as  a Second.  Language 
in  daily  20-40  minute  periods).  Also,  by  the 
end  of  grade  1 or  2,  immersion  students 
perform  as  well  on  achievement  tests  of 
French  designed  and  normed  for  fran- 
cophone populations  as  30  percent  of  their 
francophone  peers.  By  grade  6,  they 
achieve,  as  a group,  marks  as  high  as  those 
obtained  by  50  percent  of  the  Quebec 
children. 

But  how  well  do  they  really  ‘know’ 
French?  An  observer,  on  the  basis  of  a 
casual  encounter,  might  come  up  with  an 
evaluation  which  is  somewhat  less  positive 
than  that  given  by  these  tests.  It  is 
obvious,  from  listening  to  these  children 
for  no  more  than  a minute  or  two,  that 
their  pronunciation  is  not  exactly  like  that 
of  a native  speaker  of  French.  A 
grammarian,  with  an  ear  cocked  for 
grammatical  errors,  might  be  harsher  in 
comparing  immersion  students  to  Fran- 
cophones. In  fact,  a descriptive  study  of 
the  verbal  system  of  fifth-grade  immersion 
pupils  (Harley  and  Swain,  1978),  notes 
that  the  French  verbal  system  of  these 
students  is  a simplified  one:  it  does 
not  cover  the  complexities  of,  say,  the 
conditional  tense;  morphologically  irregu- 
lar verbs  are  made  regular;  most  verbs  are 
treated  as  though  they  belonged  to  the 
simplest,  most  regular  -er  conjugation.  A 
comparison  group  from  Quebec,  in  the 
same  study,  was  found  to  have  made  very 
few  errors  of  this  kind.  (The  Harley  and 
Swain  study  did  find,  however,  that  the 
range  of  meanings  that  the  immersion 
students  w'ere  able  to  express  in  the 
interviews  was  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Quebec  students.) 


Other  studies  (e.g.  Selinker,  Swain,  and 
Dumas,  1975)  have  also  pointed  to 
grammatical  inadequacies  in  the  immersion 
students’  speech.  Where,  then,  does  the 
truth  lie?  To  repeat  our  question;  How  well 
do  these  children  really  know  French?  The 
answers  appear  to  be  conflicting. 

Perhaps  the  problem  is  in  the  question, 
or  with  one’s  meaning  when  asking  it. 
Before  asking  how  well  the  immersion 
students  know  French,  should  we  not  be 
more  clear  about  what  the  notion  ‘knowing 
French’  means?  This  notion  should  be  a 
common-sense,  non-technical,  and  intui- 
tively satisfying  one.  We  certainly  do  not 
mean  that  a person  who  ‘knows  a second 
language’  can  necessarily  pass  for  a native 
speaker  of  it.  We  all  know  people  with 
whom  we  have  interacted,  who  we  would 
say  know  English  quite  well,  but  who  are 
obviously  not  native  speakers.  Speaking 
the  language  like  a native  speaker,  then, 
may  be  a sufficient  condition,  but  it  is  not  a 
necessary  condition  for  ‘knowing  a 
language.’ 

What  about  ‘satisfactory’  scores  on 
language  achievement  tests  of  various 
kinds?  Defining  knowledge  of  a language 
on  this  basis  has  two  things  wrong  with  it. 
First,  it  is  quite  technical  and  usually 
fragmentary.  Different  tests  measure  diffe- 
rent aspects  of  linguistic  knowledge: 
vocabulary,  various  areas  of  grammar, 
pronunciation,  etc.  So  the  information  that 
one  gets  out  of  these  scores  depends 
strictly  on  the  aspects  that  the  tests  were 
designed  to  measure,  and  does  not 
necessarily  give  an  overall  picture  of 
‘knowledge.’  Second,  while  relatively  high 
scores  on  achievement  tests  may  be  a 
necessary  condition  for  (or  concomitant  of) 
‘knowing’  a language,  they  are  certainly 
not  a sufficient  one.  Who  among  us  hasn’t 
seen  the  student  who  consistently  excelled 
in  the  study  of  a language  as  an  academic 
subject  (and  received  high  marks  on 
achievement  tests),  but  who  couldn’t  get  a 
phrase  out  in  that  language  to  save  his  life? 

The  reasons  given  for  rejecting  both 
definitions  provide  us  with  a clue.  The 
intuitive,  common-sense  notion  of 
‘knowing  a language’  has  really  to  do  with 
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being  able  to  use  the  language.  This  is  why 
the  person  with  the  high  test  marks,  who 
can’t  get  a word  out  does  not  qualify  as 
someone  who  knows  the  language,  while 
one  is  willing  to  accept  another  person 
whom  one  can  talk  to  as  ‘knowing  the 
language,’  even  if  that  person  makes  many 
mistakes.  Thus,  when  we  ask  ‘How  well 
do  the  immersion  students  know  French?’ 
we  really  mean  ‘How  well  can  they  use 
French  in  situations  that  demand  it?’  The 
apparently  conflicting  answers  mentioned 
above  are,  therefore,  somewhat  mislead- 
ing, since  they  answer  the  wrong  ques- 
tions. They  respond  to  questions  about 
grammatical  correctness,  or  vocabulary,  or 
listening  comprehension,  rather  than  to  the 
one  about  an  ability  to  use  French. 

The  reason  for  the  lack  of  data  on  how 
well  immersion  students  (or  other  second- 
language  learners,  for  that  matter)  use  their 
second  language  is  simple.  The  question 
does  not  lend  itself  to  easily  quantifiable 
measurements.  How  does  one  quantify 
fluency?  How  can  one  ‘objectively’  gauge 
the  extent  to  which  a second-language 
learner  feels  comfortable  in  a situation 
requiring  the  use  of  the  language?  How 
does  one  measure  ease  of  production?  Of 
comprehension  in  an  everyday  conversa- 
tion? Can  we  measure  comfort,  or  discom- 
fort in  the  use  of  a second  language? 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that,  just  because 
we  cannot  put  down  a statistic  on  paper, 
these  qualities,  or  differences  of  degree  in 
them,  do  not  exist.  Although  a way  hasn’t 
been  found  to  objectify  and  measure  the 
degree  of  ‘flair’  exhibited  by  a racing 
driver,  or  the  ‘stage  presence’  of  an 
actress,  we  can  often  achieve  remarkable 
consensus  in  a subjective  evaluation  of 
these  qualities.  The  same  goes  for  the 
language  question:  the  evaluation  cannot 
be  performed  in  a test  situation;  it  is 
subjective,  and  is  usually  based  on  intuitive 
judgment. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Project  had 
occasion,  in  the  last  year,  to  ‘eavesdrop’ 
on  conversations,  during  play,  between 
several  grade  2 pupils  from  a Toronto-area 
early  immersion  program,  and  native 
French-speaking  second-graders  from  a 
French-language  school.  We  had  arranged 
for  a series  of  weekly  playsessions, 
between  pairs  of  randomly  selected  immer- 
sion students,  and  francophone  students. 
The  only  criterion  of  selection  for  the 
francophone  student  was  that  the  language 
used  in  his  or  her  home  be  French.  The 
pairs  were  matched  for  sex,  and  all 
playsessions  took  place  in  the  home  of  the 
francophone  child.  A French-speaking 
adult  was  present  to  supervise  the  children, 
and  to  record  some  of  the  playsessions. 

We  reproduce  here  several  passages 
from  a set  of  these  playsessions,  noting 
points  that  we  feel  to  be  of  interest. 

Though  we  have  our  own  opinion  on  the 
matter,  and  will  state  it  later,  for  now  we 
invite  readers  to  bring  their  subjective 
judgment  into  play,  and  to  decide  for 
themselves  ‘how  well  the  players  know 


French.’  Although  the  passages  appear 
simple  on  the  surface,  they  involve 
complex  acts  of  arguing,  persuading, 
agreeing,  interrupting,  playing  with  words, 
joking,  and  the  like.  The  following  remarks 
ought  to  be  helpful  in  reading  the 
transcripts: 

1 . The  recording  conditions  were  less  than 
ideal,  what  with  the  children  playing  ball, 
or  pushing  the  furniture  around,  or  even 
just  rubbing  crayons  too  close  to  the 
microphone  — the  notation  ‘xxx’  marks 
unintelligible  words  or  phrases. 

2.  Often,  the  immersion  student  mis- 
pronounced words  in  French  — we  use 
French  orthography  to  render  the  sound  of 
the  mispronunciation,  and  show  the  in- 
tended word  in  parenthesis. 

3.  Elsewhere,  parentheses,  enclose  a de- 
scription of  other  sounds  or  non-verbal 
activities. 

4.  We  enclose  English  words  used  by  the 
children  in  slashes:  7 /.’ 

5.  The  ellipsis  mark:  ‘ . . .’  indicates  a 
pause. 

6.  I stands  for  Irene,  the  immersion 
student,  F for  Francoise,  the  francophone 
child,  and  A for  Anna,  the  supervising 
adult. 

7.  We  found  no  adequate  means  to 
transcribe  one  important  feature  of  these 
interchanges:  their  lively  and  animated 
nature.  The  reader  is  therefore  asked  to 
supply,  in  his  or  her  own  imagination,  the 
high-pitched,  excited  voices  of  these  seven 
year-olds,  the  sing-song  quality  of  the 
chants  accompanying  the  games,  and  the 
giggles,  squeals,  and  laughter,  where 
indicated. 

The  first  passage  starts  out  with  the 
children  playing  ‘school,’  F being  the 
teacher,  I,  the  student: 

F:  O.K.  Maintenant  ilfaut  que  tu  vas  a la 
maison. 

I:  Comment . . . non,  je  veux  mon  dejeuner 
ici,  a Vecole. 

F:  Mais  je  veux  que  xxx. 

I:  II  faut  oublier  1 , la  recreation. 

F:  Et  puis,  ga,  ce  (food  in  mouth)  vient 
apres. 

I:  Non,  ga  vient  avant. 

F:  Une  recreation  avant  et  une  recreation 
apres. 

I:  Oui . . . 

F:  Tu  as  recreation! 

I:  Oh!  xxx  xxx,  tu  as  recreation  a Vecole  a 

F:  Quelle  heure  c’est? 

I:  Oui. 

F:  Amm,  dix  heures,  non,  onze  heure s 
moins  le  quart. 

I:  Mon  est  toujours  onze  heures  moins 
vingt. 

F:  Desfois  c’est  onze  heures  moins  dix  xxx 
dans  la  cour.  ( noise)  Non,  maintenant . . . 
I:  Quelle  ecole  . . . quelle  ecole  est-ce  que 
tu  vas? 


Note  how  swiftly  the  children  dart  from 
topic  to  topic  (just  like  adults  in  ordinary 


conversations):  from  playing  ‘school,’  to 
the  game  itself  (I:  7/  faut  oublier  la 
recreation’)  — where  she  really  meant  (7/ 
faut  pas  oublier  ...’),  to  an  informative 
exchange  about  their  respective  schools.  F 
jumps  the  gun,  as  people  will  sometimes, 
and  anticipates  the  question  that  I is  trying 
to  formulate:  ‘ Quelle  heure  c’est?’  (the 
recess,  that  is).  The  children  are  con- 
versing and  exchanging  information  with 
no  apparent  hesitation  or  difficulty. 

The  next  exchange  speaks  for  itself,  as 
an  example  of  the  way  children  use 
language  as  a medium  of  play. 

I:  Bonjour,  Ca  c’est  Anna.  Qu’ est-ce  que 
tu  veux?  (laughs) 

F:  Oh,je  veux  quelque  chose. 

I:  Qu’ est-ce  que,  toi,  tu  veux? 

F:  Je  veux  toi! 

I:  Moi?! 

F:  Oui,  toi! 

I:  Pourquoi  moi? 

F:  Parce  que  tu  es  toi  et  je  suis  moi,  et  je 
veux  un  toi,  pas  un  moi. 

I:  Oh  (giggles).  Oh,  non,  tu  es  /mistaken/. 
Je  suis  un  moi,  pas  un  toi.  Toi,  c’est  un  toi, 
oui  je  . . . moi,  je  suis  un  moi. 

F:  Oh  (laughs).  Bonsoir,  Je  pense  que  tu  es 
toi,  toi. 

I:  Non,  je  suis  moi.  Toi,  tu  es  toi,  moi,  toi. 
F:  Oh,  m&rci.  (knock) 

F:  Qui? 

I:  Oui. 

F:  Qui  est-ce? 

I:  C’est  moi!  (giggles) 

F:  Oh,  je  croyais  que  c’etait  toi! 

I:  Non,  non,  non!  Toi,  c’est  toi,  moi,je 
suis  moi. 

F:  Mais  moi,  je  ne  savais  pas  que  c’etait 
moi.  Tu  es  arrivee  dans  la  chambre  a 
coucher  juste  ici. 

I:  Non!  Ca  c’est  moi,  qui  etais  dans  le  . . . 
bain,  (laughs) 

F:  Ah!  Je  croyais  que  c’etait  toi  qui  etais 
dans  le  bain. 

I:  Non.  Moi,je  suis  dans  la  bain. 

F:  Maintenant? 

I:  Oui.  ■ 

F:  Maintenant,  tu  veux  dire? 

I:  Oui. 

F:  . . . (knock-knock)  Ca  c’est  tres  drole. 

I:  Qui  est-ce? 

F:  Non,  c’est  tres  drole.  (knock-knock) 

I:  Qui  est-ce? 

F:  Non.  ( knocks  again) 

I:  Qui  est-ce? 

F:  C’est  le  chef  de  diplomatique,  (coughs) 
I:  Qu’ est-ce  que  tu  veux? 

F:  Je  voudrais  le  ‘toi.  ’ Je  . . .j’en  ai  assez 
d’ avoir  des  ‘moi.’ 

I:  Oh,  je  sais.  Je  peux  pas  avoir  un  toi,  j’ai 
un  toi,  mais  c’est  toi,  pas  moi.  (laughs) 

F:  Va,  moi,je  voudrais  avoir  toi,  pas  moi. 
On  va  changer  de  nom,  d’ accord? 

I:  D’ accord,  toi.  Au  revoir,  moi! 

F:  Au  revoir,  moi! 

I:  Au  revoir,  toi! 

In  the  above  excerpt,  the  children  are 
playing  a variation  of  ‘Knock-knock. 

Who’s  there?’  with  questions  and  answers, 
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which  quickly  turns  into  a game-about 
language:  ‘What  do  you  want?’  ‘I  want 
you.’  ‘Me?’  ‘yes,  you.’  ‘Why  me?’ 

‘Because  you  are  you  and  I am  me,  and  I 
want  a you,  not  a me.  ‘Oh.  You  are 
mistaken.  I am  a me,  not  a you.  You  are  a 
you,  and  me,  I am  a me',  etc.  The  Only 
comment  one  can  make  here  is  to  point  out 
that  language  games  of  this  kind  demon- 
strate a high  degree  of  sophistication  in 
language  use.  It  represents  the  application 
of  a metalinguistic  ability  that  most  people 
can  use  in  their  first  language.  But  it  is  a 
rare  language  learner  who  can  apply  this 
ability  in  the  second  language  unless  he  or 
she  has  lived,  or  played,  or  worked  in  that 
language. 

The  next  passage  is  a simple,  informa- 
tive exchange.  I asks  F about  her  birthday 
and  age,  they  discuss  it  a little  to  determine 
whether  F has  already  passed  her  eighth 
birthday,  quibble  a little  as  to  what  exactly 
was  said,  and  the  passage  degenerates  into 
tomfoolery  when  I,  in  her  last  comment, 
says:  ‘You  said  you  were  a thousand  years 
old.’ 

I:  Ouand  est  ta  fete ? 

F:  Vingt-sept  avril. 

I:  Can-...  ga  va  venir  tres  pres. 

F:  Oui.  (screams) 

I:  Combien  tu  as  ..  .?  Combien  de  ans  tu 
as?  Quel  age  as  tu? 

F:  Huit  ans. 

I:  Quand  est-ce  que  tu  va  avoir  neuf  ans? 

F:  Je  vais  avoir  neuf  ans  Vannee  . . . pas 
cette  annee  mais  Vannee  qui,  qui  arrivera 
apres,  parce  que  j'ai  sept  ans.  (giggles) 

I:  (giggles)  Tu  dis  que  tu  es  huit  ans. 
(laughs) 

F:  Oui.  Parce  que  mon  anniversaire  a deja 
passe e. 

I:  Tu  dis  que  tu  es  neuf  ans. 

F:  Non,  fait  dit  que  j’ai  huit  ans. 

I:  Tu  dis  que  je,  que  tu  es  mille  ans. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  I’s  attempts  at 
self-correction  in  asking  about  F’s  age.  For 
all  that,  however,  she  is  quite  oblivious,  a 
few  turns  later,  to  the  fact  that  she  is  using 
es  instead  of  as,  in  spite  of  F’s  correctly 
formulated  responses.  Note  also  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  I is  using  the  present 
tu  dis  (‘you  say’)  when  she  means  tu  as  dit 
(‘you  said’),  communication  between  the 
two  children  remains  unimpeded.  Although 
I does  not  say  exactly  what  she  means,  her 
message  comes  across. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  preceding 
exchange  was  to  show  that  the  children 
also  had  a few  ‘serious’  moments,  that  they 
could  also  have  a simple,  s.ociable  conver- 
sation. In  fact,  the  only  remarkable  fact 
about  this  passage  is  that  it  is  quite 
unremarkable  and  ordinary.  Grammatical 
mistakes  and  self-corrections  notwithstand- 
ing, the  conversation  proceeds,  in  the  way 
the  children  take  turns,  in  the  way  the 
questions  are  asked  and  answered,  in  the 
way  the  joking  is  introduced,  just  as  though 
French  were  the  mother  tongue  of  both 
children. 


In  the  next  episode,  F,  the  francophone 
girl,  had  started  roughhousing  a little  with 
A,  the  supervisor,  while  I continued 
playing  a game  with  a ball  which  she  had 
started  earlier  with  F.  A then  calls  to  I for 
help,  they  subdue  F,  and  the  play  goes  on. 

I:  Ma  balle,  change  balle 
(squeals,  giggles,  general  noise,  no  conver- 
sation for  a long  time) 

A:  xxx  m’ aider,  Irene? 

I:  D’ accord! 

A:  Oui,  tu  veux  m’ aider?  . . . Protege-moi. 

I:  Attends,  je  dois  met  (mettre)  xxx  les 
souliers  la  (racket  goes  on) 

I:  Tu  peux  pas  se  lever! 

F:  Qui,je  peux! 

I:  Attends,  tu  peux  pas  . . . non  tu  peux 
pas,  I uhm,  move/.  Aa,  comment  tu  dis  . . . 
A:  Comment? 

F:  /move/,  elle  a dit. 

A:  Ah,  bouger. 

I:  Bouger.  Tu  peux  pas  bouger  xxx 
F:  Toi  non  plus. 

I:  xxx  xxx 
A:  Ne  bouge  pas. 

F:  (laugh) 

I:  ley  f.  Frangoise!,  Frangoise! 

F:  D’ accord,  une  seconde.  xxx  (clinking, 
clatter,  laugh) 

I:  Est-ce  que  tu  sais  ‘ma  bade,  change 
bade,  ma  bade,  change  bade’  sans 
regarder? 

F:  Oui  . . . Tu  veux  voir?  . . . Jef,  je  lefais 
en  . . .jetant  la  bade  dans  l' air. 

I:  D’ accord,  xxx 
F:  Ma  b . . 

(ball  falls,  all  laugh) 

F:  ...  Ma  b.. 

(laugh) 

One  of  the  noteworthy  things  about  this 
passage  is  that  we  catch  I,  here,  in  one  of 
the  few  instances  where  she  uses  an 
English  word.  Apparently,  she  feels  that 
‘se  lever’  is  not  strong  enough  — that  she 
has  to  explain  that  F can’t  get  up  because 
she  is  unable,  in  the  context  of  the  play 
situation,  to  move,  but  I doesn’t  know  how 
to  say  ‘move’  in  French.  So  she  asks  for 
the  word:  ‘Aa,  comment  tu  dis  . . .’  and 
immediately  incorporates  it  into  the  con- 
versation in  the  next  line.  She  seems  not  at 
all  disconcerted  by  having  had  to  ask  for  a 
translation  — which  is  as  it  should  be, 
since  this  kind  of  occurrence  is  quite 
infrequent  — and,  her  part  in  the  tussle 
over,  she  goes  back  to  her  preoccupation 
with  the  ball.  The  other  noteworthy  aspect 
of  this  episode  is  the  ease  with  which  I is 
handling  the  situation.  She  is  asked  to  help 
in  the  fight.  She  agrees,  and  as  the  request 
comes  again,  she  explains  that  she  has  to 
put  her  shoes  somewhere  (she  is  wearing 
an  adult’s  high-heeled  shoes).  She  comes 
to  the  rescue,  and  uses  (at  least  in  part) 
words  to  subdue  F.  The  statement  about  F 
not  being  able  to  move  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally  — it  is  children’s  ‘magic.’  Having 
done  her  part,  I then  challenges  F to  a 
difficult  task  with  the  ball,  explaining,  in 
words,  what  it  involves.  In  the  complex 


give-and-take  of  the  interpersonal  situation 
I is  clearly  holding  her  own,  in  spite  of  her 
having  to  ask  for  a word.  Apart  from  that 
occurrence,  very  little  in  this  passage 
suggests  that  we  are  listening  to  a 
‘language-learner.’ 

The  last  episode  comes  from  one  of  the 
early  playsessions.  The  children  were  not 
only  aware  of  the  tape  recorder  (in  later 
sessions  they  became  totally  oblivious  of 
it),  but  they  actively  included  it  in  then- 
playing:  they  used  it  as  a toy.  The  passage 
is  preceded  by  prolonged  singing  and 
counting  into  the  microphone.  Then,  they 
spontaneously  decide  to  improvise  a 
‘show.’  They  are  both  talking  into  the 
microphone,  making  up  their  lines  as  they 
go  along.  It  begins  with  an  introduction: 

I:  Bon  xxx  mon  . . . ga  c’est  Irene,  et  je 
veux  dire  un  histoire  de  Barbie;  moi  et 
Frangoise  vont  faire  le.  D’ accord? 

F:  Le  faire. 

I:  Le  faire.  Bon. 

F:  Aujourd’hui,  Barbie  va  alter  nager  dans 
la  piscine;  qui  est  juste  a cote  de  sa 
maison. 

I:  Mais,  quand  elle  arli,  arrive  dans  / (a) 
piscine,  elle  voit  que  il  n’y  a pas. 

F:  C’ etait  le  jour  que  le  voleur  etait  venu 
pour  chercher  son  lit,  mais  elle  etait 
dedans,  en  train  de  lire  une  histoire  a ses 
deux  petits  enfants. 

I:  Et,  le  voleur  dit:  ‘Ah,  je  peux  pas  pr  . . . 
vol  , . . vol  le  . . . lit,  parce  que  elle  est  dans 
le  ...  Je  vais  vol  quelquechose  d’ autre. 

F:  Mais  non,  mais  non,  vous  allez  pas 
voler  ma  maison.  Moi,  je  vais  telephoner  a 
la  police. 

I:  Non,  non,  non;je  vais  . . . um  . . . courir 
. . . et  tu  vas  pas  . . . um  . . . xxx  . . . 

F:  (whisper)  xxx  en  anglais  xxx 
I:  (whisper) 

F:  (whisper)  tu  vas  pas  m’attraper 
I:  Tu  vas  pas  m’attraper. 

F:  Oui,  oui,  oui.  Je  vais  t’attraper,  parce 
que  mes  deux  petits  enfants  vont  fermer  la 
porte  ch  . . . chez  nous,  et  tu  ne  vas  pas 
sortir  . . . a la  piscine  pour  sortir  tout  I’eau. 
I:  Oui,je  vais  courir  maintenant,  et  tu  vas 
pas  m’attraper. 

F:  Drring  (squeaky  voice):  Oui,  oui  . . . 
est-ce  qu’il  y a un  voleur?  (ordinary  voice) 
Oui,  allez  fermer  la  porte  de  las  piscine. 
(squeak)  Oui. 

I:  Mais,  non,  ne  fais  pas  ga ah  ..  . 

ouvrir  la  porte!  Ouvrir  la  porte,  iaou! 
(scream) 

F:  Oui,  ilfaut  ouvrir  la  porte,  autrement  je 
vais  vous  donner  deux  coups-de-pied  dans 
le  niekh! 

I:  (squeak)  D ’accord,  d’ accord,  je  vais 
ouvrir  la  porte. 

F:  Non,  mes  enfants  nefaisez  pas  ga 
fermez-le  a cle,  partez  chez  moi '(?) 

I:  Non!  Ouvrir  la  porte  . , . ouvrir  la  porte! 
F:  Non,  non,  non  on  va  pas  ouvrir  la  porte, 
me  me  si  tu  dis  de  la  ouvrir. 

I:  Oui,  je  vais  . . . te  mord  (mordre?)  si  tu 
ne  me  ...  si  tu  n,  ouvrie  (n’ouvres)ptfs  la 
porte! 

F:  Mais  non,  tu  ne  vas  pas  me  mordre, 
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parce  que  les  deux  autres  Barbies  vont . . . 
Ids  deux  autres  Barbies  vont  etre  ici  dans 
deux  secondes. 

I:  Oh  i . . .,  oui?  (intonation  of  oh,  yeah?). 
Ah  ...  oh  . . . d' accord.  Vas  les  chercher. 

F m.Oh  ...  oh  ...  mais  quest-ce  qu’il  y a 
maintenant?  Brr.  Oh,  sila  voleur,  (?)  tchk 
je  vais  le  . . . (screams  fading  into  the 
distance) 

I:  Oh  ..  .j  . . . elle  a ...  d . . . uhm  . . . elle 
a ouvrir  la  porte;  maintenant  je  peux  pran 
(prendre)  I’eau  de  la  piscine.  Et  il  prend 
I’eau. 

F:  Mais  . . . un  autre  Barbie  arrive,  xxx  xxx 
petit,  petit  Barbie  xxx  (squeak):  Qu’est-ce 
que  tu  fais? 

Here  again,  the  passage  speaks  for  itself. 
The  ‘play’  is  entirely  improvised.  It  is  a 
pure  flight  of  fancy,  involving  Barbie  dolls, 
with  F playing  the  dolls’  mother,  and  a 
thief,  played  by  I,  who  comes  to  steal  the 
water  from  the  pool  behind  the  Barbies’ 
house.  In  this  exchange,  I has  to  react  not 
only  to  the  ‘outside,’  conventional  situa- 
tion but  also  to  the  demands  of  the  play 
itself.  She  has  to  decide  not  just  what  she 
is  going  to  say,  as  would  be  the  case  in  an 
ordinary  conversation,  but  rather  what  it  is 
that  she  wants  her  character  to  say,  say  it 
in  a disguised  voice,  and  then,  possibly, 
switch  characters  and  voices  as  well.  For 
example,  when  I says  ‘d’accord,  je  vais 
ouvrir  la  porte,’  it  is  one  of  the  little 
‘Barbies’  speaking,  not  I’s  previous 
character,  the  thief.  I appears  to  be 
advancing  the  plot  for  the  benefit  of  the 
thief,  her  main  character,  by  ‘agreeing,’  as 
‘Barbie,’  to  open  the  door.  The  conversa- 
tional load  in  this  kind  of  improvisation  is  a 
good  deal  heavier  than  in  other  interac- 
tions, yet  I is  managing  it  quite  comforta- 
bly. 

None  of  the  above  passages  is  extraordi- 
nary. In  fact,  most  everyday  conversations 
and  verbal  interactions  are  relatively 
innocuous  and  appear  quite  simple.  It  is 
only  when  we  attempt  to  participate  in 
them  in  a second  language  that  we  come  to 
recognize  how  much  is  involved:  when  we 
realize  that  we  don’t  know  how  to  explain, 
or  ask  for,  something,  how  to  hedge  our 
promises  or  make  our  offers  conditional; 
when  we  are  not  fast  enough  to  inteiject  an 
observation  or  to  change  the  topic;  when 
we  are  left  behind,  or  out-manqeuvered  in 
an  argument;  when  we’re  not  sure  how  to 
insist  on,  to  justify,  our  point  of  view,  how 
to  accept,  or  turn  down,  a suggestion; 
when  we  don’t  know  whether  the  comment 
we  just  laughed  at  had  indeed  been 
intended  as  a joke;  or  when  our  own 
attempted  jokes  fall  flat.  The  number  of 
different  ‘acts’  that  one  performs  as  a 
conversationalist  is  amazingly  large,  and 
one  is  hardly  aware  of  them  until  one  is 
impeded,  usually  by  language  difficulties, 
in  carrying  them  out.  Indeed,  one  way  to 
approach  the  question  of  ‘fluency’  in  the 
second  language  (still  in  a non-quantitative 
manner),  is  to  see  how  easy  or  difficult  it  is 
for  a language  learner  to  perform  these  acts 


in  the  second  language. 

It  is  evident  from  the  transcripts  that  I is 
not  plagued  by  any  of  the  difficulties  listed 
above.  To  repeat  what  we  said  earlier,  the 
only  remarkable  aspect  of  these  conversa- 
tions is  that  they  are  relatively  unremark- 
able: the  children  are  as  natural  as  any  pair 
of  seven-year-olds.  The  ease  and  natural- 
ness with  which  I is  holding  her  own  in 
these  exchanges  are  evident.  She  is  quite 
comfortable,  behaving  in  a way  no 
different  than  she  would  if  she  were 
playing  in  English.  There  is  no  loss  of 
spirit,  of  self-confidence,  so  often  as- 
sociated with  language  learners,  in  her 
demeanour.  In  all  activities,  both  children 
exhibit  the  same  level  of  inventiveness,  of 
initiative,  of  spunk,  — exactly  as  if  they 
were  both  playing  in  their  native  tongue.  I 
is  able  to  argue,  to  contradict,  to  play 
games  (including  language-games),  to 
change  topics,  to  exchange  information,  to 
make  jokes,  or  to  laugh  at  them. 

These  transcripts  make  it  abundantly 
clear  — possibly  more  effectively  than  any 
formal  test  could  — that  after  two  and  a 
half  years  of  immersion,  I is  fluent  in 
French;  she  knows  French  in  the  intuitive, 
common-sense  sense  of ‘knowing’  that  we 
discussed  above:  she  is  able  to  use  French 
without  difficulty  in  everyday  situations. 
Nor  is  I unique  among  her  peers:  we  have 
seen  both  better  and  worse.  A considera- 
tion to  keep  in  mind  in  evaluating  the 
fluency  of  these  children  is  the  fact  that  I 
as  well  as  most  other  immersion  pupils 
have  practically  no  exposure  to  native 
French  speakers  apart  from  their  teacher. 
To  be  sure,  the  odd  child  might  have  spent 
some  time  in  Quebec,  France,  or  Switzer- 
land, but  on  the  whole,  immersion  students 
have  no  contact  at  all  with  native 
French-speaking  peers.  They  use  French 
with  their  teacher,  or  among  themselves  in 
class,  but  hardly  at  all  in  the  schoolyard, 
and  practically  never  outside  the  school.  In 
any  case,  no  matter  to  what  extent  they  are 
using  French  among  themselves,  they  have 
no  native  models  from  their  own  age 
group.  I and  F were  total  strangers  when 
they  first  met,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
impressive  that  they  were  able  to  interact 
in  the  way  that  they  did. 

It  is  instructive,  at  this  point,  to  take  a 
look  at  the  formal  expectations  associated 
with  immersion  programs.  A booklet 
issued  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion: Teaching  and  learning  French  as  a 
second  language,  1977,  identifies  three 
levels  of  achievement  in  French.  The  top 
level,  requiring  about  5000  hours  of 
exposure  to  instruction  in  French,  to  be 
achieved  through  immersion  programs, 
lists  the  following  objectives  that  a student, 
at  the  end  of  high  school,  can  be  expected 
to  have  reached:  ‘a)  ability  to  take  further 
education  with  French  as  the  language  of 
instruction  at  the  college  or  university 
level;  b)  ability  to  accept  employment 
using  French  as  a working  language,  or  to 
live  in  a French  community  after  a short 
orientation  period;  c)  ability  to  participate 


easily  in  conversation;  d)  understanding  of 
the  emotional  attitudes  and  values  of  the 
members  of  a French-speaking  communi- 
ty.’ (p.  9) 

Now,  the  children  we  are  concerned 
with  here  are  second-graders.  At  first  sight, 
it  appears  inappropriate  to  even  try  to 
measure  their  abilities  against  the  objec- 
tives listed  here.  One  can,  however, 
generalize  away  from  these  criteria.  The 
activities  that  they  describe  are  simply 
those  that  a person  has  to  be  able  to 
perform  in  French  in  order  to  function 
normally,  at  the  post-secondary  age  level, 
in  a francophone  society.  For  a different 
age  level,  one  would  list  a different  set  of 
specific  criteria,  though  the  overall  spirit  of 
the  objectives  would  remain  the  same:  that 
an  individual  be  able  to  function  normally, 
in  French,  among  his  or  her  peers. 

In  the  case  of  seven-year-olds,  the 
activities  would  include: 

a)  attending  school  in  French; 

b)  interacting  with  adults  in  French; 

c)  interacting  with  peers  (including  peers 
who  are  not  intimate  acquaintances)  in 
games  and  conversations,  in  French. 

As  for  a)  and  b)  we  know  that  second- 
grade  immersion  pupils  are  carrying  them 
out  successfully.  Academically,  they  are  at 
least  on  a par  with  their  peers  in  regular 
programs,  and,  in  addition  to  their 
interacting  with  their  teachers,  we  have 
observed  them  in  interviews  with  adults 
(cf.  also  Harley  and  Swain  1978),  and  know 
that  they  face  no  difficulties  in  that  respect. 
As  for  c)  — the  excerpts  in  our  case  study 
above  show  that  the  children  are  doing  fine 
on  this  criterion  as  well. 

If  we  consider,  then,  the  objectives  in 
the  Ministry’s  booklet  as  general,  rather 
than  age-specific,  guidelines,  it  is  clear  that 
these  children  have  already  reached  their 
equivalent  of  the  ‘top  level’  of  competence: 
they  are  functioning  in  French.  In  short: 
Yes,  early  immersion  pupils  do  know 
French! 
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Multinationals  and  Publishing 

The  twentieth  century  has  brought  with  it 
cultural  and  knowledge  industries.  For 
Canadians  and  persons  of  the  third  world 
this  has  meant  that  what  we  know  about 
our  own  country,  culture,  and  people  and 
what  others  know  about  us,  is  largely 
controlled  by  predominantly  U.S.  based 
multinational  companies.  In  the  end,  it  is 
the  people  working  for  these  companies 
who  provide  our  framework  for  under- 
standing the  fundamentals  of  cultures  here 
and  abroad.  Through  industrial  products 
we  learn  about  what  is  beyond  our 
personal  experience;  the  patterns  of  be- 
havior and  motivations  of  individuals;  the 
class  structure  of  society;  the  important 
political  and  economic  alignments  in  the 
world;  and  so  forth. 

One  such  cultural  and  knowledge  ‘indus- 
try’ is  the  writing,  publishing  and  selling  of 
school  textbooks.  This  paper  explores  one 
aspect  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
textbook  production  in  Canada.  It 
examines  the  Canadian  content  of  several 
elementary  school  reading  series  noting  the 
company  which  produces  each  series.  It 
outlines  the  relationship  between  the 
production  process  and  the  content.  In 
short,  it  attempts  to  explain  how  educa- 
tional decisions  come  to  be  business 
decisions  related  to  the  structure  of  the 
company  involved  in  production. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
Multinational  Publishers 

The  implications  of  multinationals  operat- 
ing in  the  areas  of  education  and  culture  in 
general  have  not  entirely  escaped  the 
notice  of  Federal  politicians.  In  1972,  the 
then  Secretary  of  state,  Gerard  Pelletier 
stated: 


It  would  be  intolerable  to  have  decisions 
governing  the  development  of  an  industry 
with  cultural  overtones  subject,  in  the  final 
analysis,  to  the  control  of  foreign  interests. 

In  1975  a later  Secretary  of  State,  Hugh 
Faulkner,  added  his  comments: 

As  Secretary  of  State,  / have  the  Federal 
mandate  to  see  that  conditions  exist  in  this 
country  which  enable  Canadians  to  com- 
municate with  one  another,  and  thus 
realise  who  they  are  and  what  it  means  to 
be  Canadian  ....  With  that  mandate  / 
must  be  concerned  not  only  with  the 
message  but  also  with  the  medium  and  in 
this  cultural  context  they  are  not  identical. 
The  health  of  the  publishing  industry  — not 
so  much  its  profitability  as  its  effectiveness 
for  our  Canadian  purpose  — is  crucial  to 
our  Canadian  communications  system. 

Unfortunately,  by  1979,  only  a small  start 
has  been  made  in  dealing  with  the  issues  so 
ably  and  forthrightly -addressed  by  Pelletier 
and  Faulkner.  The  most  significant  action 
has  taken  the  form  of  a $20  million  Federal 
grant  to  Canadian  owned  publishers,  a 
small  part  of  which  has  been  earmarked  for 
the  development  of  learning  materials. 

This,  by  the  way,  compliments  a similar, 
smaller  provincial  program  in  Ontario  and 
a slightly  different  kind  of  program  in 
Alberta. 

But  the  basic  question  needs  to  be 
asked:  what  evidence  is  there  that  owner- 
ship of  the  publishing  industry  actually 
makes  any  difference?  More  specifically 
stated;  can  a case  be  made  linking  the 
structure  and  interests  of  publishing  com- 
panies with  the  content  of  the  textbooks 
they  publish?  It  can;  through  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Canadian  content  of  reading 
series  presently  in  use  in  Canadian 
elementary  schools. 

An  examination  of  Six  Reading  Series 
My  v/ork  in  this  area,  now  well  underway, 


consists  of  an  analysis  of  the  Canadian 
content  of  three  major  reading  series 
published  by  two  different  multinational 
corporations.  In  addition,  more  limited 
reviews  of  three  smaller  series  published 
by  independent  Canadian  companies  are 
being  undertaken. 

The  six  series  under  examination  are: 

1.  Nelson,  Language  Development  Read- 
ing Program.  Thos.  Nelson  and  Sons  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Thos.  Nelson  and  Sons  of 
Great  Britain.  This  in  turn,  is  controlled  by 
the  Thomson  publishing  Group  now  based 
primarily  in  Canada.  This  series  was 
developed  by  quite  a strong  editor,  John 
McGinnis,  working  in  Toronto. 

2.  Ginn,  Starting  Points  in  Reading.  Ginn 
is  a subsidiary  of  Xerox,  an  American 
multinational.  This  series  was  developed  in 
Canada  by  people  ‘close  to  the  classroom.’ 

3.  Ginn,  Reading  360.  (U.S.  edition  and 
Canadian  edition).  This  is  the  same 
company  as  #2  above,  producing  another 
series  partly  because  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  Ontario  market.  It  is  a series  originally 
produced  in  the  U.S.  and  then  brought  up 
to  Canada  to  be  ‘Canadianised.’  This 
process  appears  to  consist  of  some  editors 
sitting  down  and  expunging  a modicum  of 
direct  references  to  the  U.S.  and  inserting 
any  Canadian  references  they  can  lay  then- 
hands  on.  Recently  this  series  has  been 
re-issued  under  a new  title,  Reading  720. 
The  revisions  are  not  major  except  in  the 
case  of  two  of  the  books.  In  these  two,  the 
Canadian  content  did  not  appear  to  differ 
in  any  major  way  from  the  general  pattern. 
The  Ontario  regulation  that  prevents  this 
series  from  being  used  in  that  province  is 
the  requirement  that  all  the  school  texts  be 
‘written,  published  and  manufactured 
within  Canada.’ 

4.  Zapbooks.  This  series  was  published  by 
Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside,  a small  Canadian 
publisher  with  an  interesting  history. 
Fitzhenry  moved  to  Canada  to  represent 
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Study  hard,  Pierre.  Uncle  Sam  and  the  multinationals  wanna  be  real  prouda  you. 


Harper  and  Row  as  an  exclusive  agent. 
Partly  based  on  the  money  made  from  that 
enterprise,  he  began  publishing  his  own 
books.  He  now  acts  as  both  an  indepen- 
dent publisher  and  as  Harper  and  Row’s 
exclusive  agent.  This  series  was  edited  by 
Barbara  Bondar,  a graduate  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education. 

5.  Where  We  Live.  This  series  was 
published  by  James  Lorimer,  a small 
independent  Canadian  publisher  with  no 
agency  connections.  The  majority  of  books 
from  this  house  deal  with  social,  political 
and  economic  issues.  The  series  was  edited 
by  several  people  including  George  Martell 
formerly  of  This  Magazine  is  About 
Schools. 

6.  The  Elements  Series.  This  series  was 
published  by  Peter  Martin  and  Associates, 
a company  similar  in  structure  to  James 
Lorimer  but  having  a more  general  focus. 

It  was  edited  by  Peter  Carver,  a former 
Ontario  teacher. 

The  Work  of  the  Multinationals 

I use  two  methods  to  collect  the  data  on 
multinational  publishers’  material.  The  first 
is  an  in-depth  reading  of  the  material,  an 
investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
material  was  assembled,  who  the  editors 
were,  and  who  the  authors  were.  The 
second  method  is  a tabulation  of  the 
geographic  settings  of  the  fiction  and 
non-fiction.  For  the  former  the  categories 
used  are;  Canada,  Likely  Canada,  North 
America,  United  States,  Likely  U.S., 
Canadians  Abroad,  and  Other  Countries. 
The  categories  for  the  non-fiction  are 


slightly  different.  They  are:  Canada,  U.S., 
North  America,  Canadians  Abroad,  Other 
Countries,  World,  World  including  U.S. 

Where  applicable,  each  story  or  piece  of 
non-fiction  is  slotted  within  the  above 
categories.  Definite  patterns  appear  and 
allow  the  following  generalizations  to  be 
made. 

1.  The  Nelson  books  have  quite  a different 
pattern  of  geographic  content  from  the 
Ginn  books. 

2.  The  Nelson  books  stress  Canadian 
content  in  both  fiction  and  non-fiction. 

3.  The  Ginn  books  downplay  national 
content  in  favor  of  ‘purely’  geographic 
settings  on  the  various  continents,  espe- 
cially in  fiction. 

4.  The  Ginn  books  rely  on  non-fiction  for 
the  majority  of  national  content.  If 
conceived  and  produced  in  Canada,  na- 
tional content  is  world  wide  with  a slightly 
greater  emphasis  on  Canada  than  any  other 
geographic  setting.  If  produced  in  the  U.S., 
the  dominant  national  setting  is  the  United 
States.  If ‘Canadianized,’  the  dominant 
category  remains  the  U.S.,  but  it  is  a 
reduced  dominance. 

When  the  above  generalizations  are 
combined  with  all  the  other  information 
known  about  the  various  series  a more 
intricate  picture  emerges.  The  picture  is, 
by  necessity,  interpretive.  First,  the  pat- 
tern of  the  data  suggests  a direct 
relationship  between  the  geographical  loca- 
tion of  the  company’s  production  plant  and 
decision  makers  and  the  national  content  of 
the  material  contained  within  the  texts. 

The  Nelson  books  have  Canadian  con- 


tent in  86  percent  of  their  fiction  and  100 
percent  of  their  limited  amount  of 
non-fiction.  These  books  are  almost  totally 
produced  in  Toronto.  Writers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  commissioned  to 
do  the  work,  but  the  editing  is  done  in 
Toronto.  Only,  I am  told,  is  the  art  work 
American.  For  some  reason  (according  to  a 
former  employee)  it  was  commissioned  in 
New  York. 

The  Ginn,  Starting  Points  have  Cana- 
dian content  in  8 percent  of  their  fiction 
and  27  percent  of  their  non-fiction.  They 
have  American  content  in  6 percent  and  7 
percent  in  the  same  respective  categories 
of  material.  This  series  is  not  so  much 
edited  as  co-ordinated  from  Toronto.  But 
two  aspects  show  a more  scattered 
influence.  The  authors  are  a mixture  of 
both  contemporary  and  non-contemporary 
people  from  around  the  world,  most  of 
whom  have  written  in  English.  In  addition, 
the  teacher’s  guide  shows  a strong 
influence  of  an  American  style.  Essentially, 
it  is  put  together  through  a computer 
analysis  of  the  skills  the  readers  are 
designed  to  teach  and  then,  it  is  written 
around  the  program  readout.  While  impre- 
ssively thorough,  it  appears  quite  unwieldy. 

The  U.S.  edition  of  Ginn  360  has  1 
percent  and  0 percent  Canadian  content  in 
fiction  and  non-fiction  respectively.  It  has 
14  percent  and  64  percent  U.S.  content  in 
the  same  respective  categories.  The  Cana- 
dian edition  of 360  has  6 percent  and  27 
percent  Canadian  content  and  9 percent 
and  47  percent  U.S.  content  in  the  above 
categories  respectively.  The  Ginn 360 
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series  was  originally  put  together  in  the 
U.S.  I believe  it  was  ‘Canadianized’  with 
the  help  of  an  atlas  and  a National  Film 
Board  catalogue  in  Vancouver! 

The  second  point  of  interpretation  is 
somewhat  speculative  and  depends  upon 
the  presentation  of  more  information  than 
is  possible  in  this  short  paper.  The  varied 
settings  of  the  three  Ginn  series  provide 
the  appropriate  backdrop  for  a type  of 
ideology  we  might  refer  to  as  universal 
humanism.  In  the  form  it  takes  in  these 
readers  the  generalized,  non-specific  ele- 
ments of  North  American,  ijiiddle-class  life 
become  the  constant  and  universalized 
backdrop  to  every  story.  Differences  are 
portrayed  as  superficial,  quaint,  and 
epiphenomenal.  The  underlying  implication 
is  that  all  people  live  essentially  the  same 
lives  with  interesting,  superficial  and 
charming  variations.  By  implication  the 
world  is  really  one  large  homogeneous 
community  with  the  same  fundamental 
goals  and  ideals.  (See  Dorfman  and 
Mattelart’s  How  to  Read  Donald  Duck, 
International  General  Publishing,  1975). 
What  this  point  of  view  does  not  respect  is 
difference:  whether  it  be,  for  instance,  the 
attempt  of  a community  to  survive  within  a 
larger  world  (the  French  in  Canada,  the 
Basques  in  Spain,  the  Canadians  in  North 
America);  or  the  articulation  of  a genuinely 
different  vision  (ecology  as  opposed  to 
technological  progress).  It  denies  plurality. 

My  third  point  of  interpretation  brings 
together  the  first  two.  By  emphasizing 
geographic  settings  in  fiction  and  emphasiz- 
ing national  content  in  non-fiction  a 
number  of  things  can  be  accomplished. 
First,  the  groundwork  is  laid  for  the 
presentation  of  a central  theme  of  universal 
humanism.  Second,  that  theme  lays  the 
groundwork  for  the  development  of  at- 
titudes which  further  the  integration  of  the 
business  communities  of  the  world  and  the 
interpenetration  of  cultures.  This,  in  turn, 
helps  break  down  national  culture.  Na- 
tional content  in  textbooks  can  then  be 
confined  merely  to  the  places  where  real 
events  happen  rather  than  as  the  elements 
of  imagination.  In  the  course  of  time,  one 
country’s  culture  can  be  presented  as  being 
as  similar  to  the  next,4  as  one  Hilton  Hotel 
is  to  another,  all  around  the  world. 

There  is  one  additional  facet  to  this 
emerging  scenario.  The  underlying 
economic  imperative  that  encourages  all 
this  is  that  two-third's  of  the  book  can  be  a 
standardized  product  compiled  at  a central 
point.  The  further  third  can  then  be 
predominantly  non-fiction  with  appropriate 
national  content.  What  we  have  observed 
in  these  Ginn  readers  is  the  first  stages  of 
the  realization  of  that  form  of  organization. 

In  Contrast  to  the  Multinational  Readers 

An  analysis  similar  to  the  one  presented 
above  is  not  being  undertaken  for  the  three 
smaller  series  which  I introduced  earlier. 
The  reason  for  this  is  because  it  would  be 
superflous.  In  short,  the  material  in  these 
three  series  is  almost  100  percent  Cana- 
dian. But  more  importantly,  the  Canadian 


content  is  a fundamental  organizing  charac- 
teristic of  each  of  the  series  and  is 
appropriate  to  the  primary  group  at  which 
each  series  is  aimed.  A short  explanation 
of  this  most  important  structural  innova- 
tion is  worth  considering. 


“ One  country's  culture 
can  be  presented  as 
being  similar  to  the 
next,  as  one  Hilton 
Hotel  is  to  another, 
all  around  the  world. 


My  reading  of  Zapbooks  is  that  they  are 
intended  for  boys  who  have  been  slow  in 
learning  how  to  read.  Moreover,  they 
assume  that  the  necessary  reading  of  such 
boys  is  the  day-to-day  bits  of  print  which 
are  associated  with  a working  class  culture. 
Thus  the  books  introduce  ticket  stubs, 
hockey  cards,  jokes,  stamps,  trademarks 
and  so  forth.  Along  with  these  are  stories 
about  situations  in  which  these  boys  might 
be  interested  or  involved;  football  games, 
street  hockey,  magic  tricks,  stories  about 
flying,  etc.  All  the  material  is  Canadian 
because,  of  course,  very  few  of  these  boys 
know  about  any  other  place.  But  they  do 
know  their  neighborhood,  their  city,  their 
national  heroes  and  pastimes;  and  this  is 
the  content  of  their  readers. 

The  Where  We  Live  series  (see  also  p.  14 
of  this  issue)  is  also  oriented  to  a 
special  group.  It  began  as  a project  for 
inner  city  Toronto  schools.  The  five  Grade 
Four  readers  feature  six  demographically 
dominant  Canadian  minority  groups  — 
Jamaican,  East  Indian,  British,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  and  Newfoundlanders.  The 
stories  are  placed  in  the  actual  ethnic 
communities  of  Toronto  and  Hamilton. 
Streets  are  named,  identifiable  cultural 
patterns  are  introduced,  and  photographs 
of  real  people  in  real  places  are  used. 
Family  relationships  of  real  people  in  real 
places  are  used.  Family  relationships  in  a 
number  of  forms  provide  the  principal 
focus  of  interest.  The  characters  are  shown 
as  resisting  oppressive  conditions  and 
holding  together  around  a solid  home  and 
community  base.  There  is  a sense  of 
collective  strength  rather  than  an  adoration 
of  the  exceptional  individual  who  ‘jumps 
class.’  They  begin  in  the  very  real  and 
concrete  downtown  world  of  Toronto.  In 


other  grades  they  will  extend  to  other  cities 
in  Canada. 

The  Elements  Series  (reviewed  in  Orbit  47) 
is  intended  for  a slightly  older  group  of 
poor  readers  — the  students  who  have 
made  it  to  Grade  Eight  or  beyond  without 
much  in  the  way  of  basic  skills.  Here  the 
material  has  a less  confined  range  of 
geography.  Rather  than  being  specifically 
written  for  the  series,  it  is  an  assemblage  of 
powerful  fiction  and  non-fiction  organized 
thematically,  mixing  the  concrete  with  the 
symbolic,  reflecting  its  profound  literary 
orientation.  It  also  presents  elements  of  the 
oral  culture  in  which  its  readers  are  likely 
to  have  lived.  It  presents  them  in  print 
form  as  an  enticement,  to  extend  the 
students’  knowledge  beyond  what  they 
already  know  through  another  mode. 

In  short,  all  three  series  are  clearly 
focussed  on  their  readership.  That  focus- 
sing stimulates  the  creation  of  material 
which  translates  their  oral  knowledge  and 
experience  into  written  form.  Thereby  it  is 
profoundly  and  yet  unobtrusively  Cana- 
dian. 


Implications:  Canadian  Ownership  and 
Business  Form 

‘The  evidence  suggests  that  for  multina- 
tionals a relationship  can  be  seen  between 
the  Canadian  content  of  the  textbooks  and 
the  location  of  the  editorial  and  publishing 
activity.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the 
more  fully  the  company  takes  advantage  of 
its  multinational  identity  — at  the  extreme, 
adapting  a product  for  the  Canadian  market 
— the  more  unsatisfactory  is  the  Canadian 
content.  Applying  a simple  interpretation 
to  the  trends,  when  a company  takes 
advantage  of  its  multinational  character,  it 
tends  to  organize  the  content  to  reflect  a 
point  of  view  which  presents  as  desirable  a 
world  organized  in  such  a way  as  to  favor 
multinationals.  If  this  interpretation  has 
validity,  then  something  we  normally 
regard  as  a curriculum  committee’s  pre- 
rogative — i.e.,  deciding  the  appropriate 
content  to  introduce  in  a reader  — is 
severely  constrained  by  the  business 
practices  and  forms  of  the  companies 
producing  the  books.  If  we  know  further, 
as  we  certainly  do  through  various 
government  surveys,  that  80  to  90  percent 
of  the  textbook  market  is  controlled  by 
multinationals,  then  there  is  real  reason  for 
concern. 

With  the  above  understandings,  the  new 
projects  being  undertaken  by  small, 
Canadian-owned  companies  take  on  an 
increased  significance.  Their  material 
shows  a pattern  of  activity  and  content 
which  reflects  their  independent,  Canadian 
identity.  But  the  content  also  represents 
the  interests  of  the  various  sectors  of 
actual  Canadian  communities.  With  these 
new  projects,  the  educational  decision  is 
less  in  the  realm  of  business  and  more  in 
the  realm  of  the  traditional  role  of  a 
publisher,  providing  a community  with 
access  to  a medium  through  which  it  can 
view  and  present  itself  to  others.  ■ 
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NOW  AVAILABLE  FROM  OISE 

Intermediate  Tests 


TEST  TITLES: 

MATHEMATICS 

READING 

LANGUAGE 

FRENCH  COMPREHENSION 


FEATURES  OF  THE  TESTS: 

Suitable  for  grades  7,  8,  or  9 
Canadian  — all  new  items,  developed  by  an  OISE  research  project  of  the  Office  of  Field  Development 
Domain  subtests  for  all  tests  except  Canadian  studies  — domains  being  organized  around  objectives 
that  have  been  validated  by  classroom  teachers 

Canadian  norms  — based  on  a small  constructured  sample  of  pupils  from  seven  provinces 
Levels  of  competence  built  into  each  test  — scoring  keys  indicate  competence,  honors  and  high 
honors  for  each  specific  domain 

Multiple  choice  format  (except  fitness)  — machine  scoring  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the 
London  Board  of  Education 


GEOGRAPHY 

HISTORY 

CANADIAN  STUDIES 

HEALTH 

SCIENCE 


PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
PROBLEM  SOLVING 
ATTITUDES 
MORAL  REASONING 


Free  brochure  and  order  forms  available  from: 
OISE  — Field  Development 
252  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1V6 


An  inspection  kit  consisting  of  the  administration  handbook  and  a copy  of  each  test*  is  available  for  $15.00  (prepaid) 
Cat.  no.  6501  from  OISE  Publication  Sales. 

Direct  all  orders  (except  for  brochure)  to  Publication  Sales. 

*ln  the  case  of  fitness,  a test  description  only  is  supplied 
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Sudbury  Secondary  School  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  both  the  oldest  and  youngest  of  secon- 
dary institutions  in  mid-northern  Ontario.  It 
evolved  from  both  Sudbury  High  and  Sheridan 
Technical  Schools  which  grew  singularly,  separa- 
tely and  finally,  collectively,  from  1908  to  the 
present. 

Sudbury  Secondary  School,  today,  has  a 
student  population  of  about  1700.  It  is  located 
in  the  urban  core  of  Sudbury  and  the  buildings 
occupy  close  to  a square  city  block.  School 
scheduling  provides  for  both  semestered  and 
non-Semestered  subjects.  In  the  specialized  areas, 
there  are  extensive  offerings  in  technical,  busi- 
ness and  art  education,  but  there  is  also  a very 
strong  academic  component  with  a grade 
thirteen  enrolment  of  260  students.  The  staff 
of  97  teachers  works  to  prevent  the  impersonal 
nature  which  could  conceivably  result  in  an 
institution  which  is  large  physically  and  numeri- 
cally. The  scheduling  of  classes  enhances  the 
humanistic  concept. 

A Resource  Unit  serves  the  needs  of  students 
at  Sudbury  Secondary  School  who  require 
additional  individual  assistance  to  improve  basic 
skills  in  reading,  writing  or  mathematics.  Students 
work  with  teachers  on  a one  to  one  basis  in 
regularly  scheduled  sessions.  The  STAY  program 


operates  as  a part  of  the  Resource  Unit.  Three 
teachers  work  to  provide  a program  for  young 
students  who  have  been  identified  as  potential 
drop  outs  (usually  by  poor  attendance  patterns). 
The  program  combines  independent  academic 
study,  work  experience,  and  life  skill  instruction 
in  fairly  equal  proportions.  There  is  also  a Work 
for  Credit  program  available  in  the  school  for 
grade  twelve  students  who  wish  to  alternate  two 
weeks  of  work  with  two  weeks  at  school  for  a 
five  month  semester.  Students  work  in  a subject 
related  occupation  and  are  granted  two  credits  for 
the  successful  completion  of  this  experience. 

Sudbury  Secondary  School  has  grown  and 
developed  simultaneously  with  the  city  it  has 
served.  It  has  enjoyed  parallel  moments  of  glory 
and  frustration  and  has  even  experienced  the 
same  pains  of  growing  and  declining.  The  school 
is  active  and  viable  because  it  has  a concerned  and 
forward  looking  staff  who  continue  to  analyze 
the  needs  of  young  adults  and  then  plan  and 
provide  courses  and  programs  of  a relevant  and 
quality  nature. 
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